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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling wndiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let hin expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless,—Dz For, 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


ee ee 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


At the meeting of the City Liberals held last Wednesday, 
it was stated that Mr. Goschen, in reply to a deputation which 
had just waited upon him, adhered to his resolution not to 
seek for re-election. The deputation might have anticipated 
that result, without undergoing the-trouble of calling upon 
Mr. Goschen ; but, of course, the Liberals were bound to 
testify, in that manner, their regret for the retirement of a 
pecan so capable and so universally respected. What they 

ave now to do is to make arrangements for the coming 
struggle ; and it appears that they have resolved upon in- 
viting the Marquis of Hartington, Sir John Lubbock, aad 
Mr. Alderman Lawrence to consent to nomination. The City 
Liberal Club is, no doubt valuable instrument for elec- 
tioneering purposes. It is’ not, however, a club that is 
wanted so much as an organisation of “ hundreds” ‘on 
the Birmingham pattern—which has already been” suc- 
cessfully copied in Southwark, Marylebone, and one” or 
two other metropolitan constituencies. With an Associa- 
tion like that of the “ Four Hundred,’ which has just been 
organised by the twenty wards of the latter borough, the 
City Laer might be enabled to calculate to a nicety. the 
disposition of forces most likely to ensure success for their 
candidates; but, owing to their comparative lack of organisa- 
tion, the issue of the contest appears, at present, somewhat 
uncertain. The apathy of the London Liberals, as regards 
organisation, is in strange contrast with the activity displayed 
by the provincial towns. There are two things which they 
must do their utmost to bring about :—First, the organisation 
of each individual borough; and, secondly, the formation of 
a great central representative body for the whole metropolis. 





But this, say the Standard, The Times, and the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, amounts to an introduction of the American 

‘aucus, and the destruction of everything like individuality 
of opinion; it means a dreary, dead level of Chinese mono- 
tony and uniformity. We do not know that there is much of 
a difference between the Egyptian repose and sameness, 
which Mr. Gladstone»declares to be the distinctive feature of 
Tory polities, and theChinese monotony of the Liberal caucuses; 
but this we know+that the Tories are the very last who 
should satirise the abandonment of “individuality.” Nor is 
this all. While the Tories have too little individuality—or, 


rather, betray séarcely the ghost of a trace of so admirable 


an attribute—their opponents are suffering from too much 
of it. To borrow Mr. Gladstone’s simile, while the Tories 
wanifest the calm and uniformty of Egyptian art, the 


Liberals are the embodiments of Greek variety and activity. 
And,as we have said, there is by far too much of the latter. The 
very thing that loyal, sensible Liberals are now called upon to 
do is to repress their individuality for a season. A Liberal 
who, for any crochet or hobby of his own, will knowingly 
endanger the success of his party is simply a traitor to the 
cause. Let Liberal politicians indulge their individuality to 
the utmost when the struggle is over; freedom of opinion is 
the very life-blood of Liberalism; and its exercise during 
appropriate seasons prepares the way for the legislation of the 
future ; but, when the prospects of Liberalism are at stake, 
they are bound to copy Tory tactics, and act like one man. 
But, in truth, all this Tory protestation against the caucuses 
is only the cry of astonishment and jealousy, and as such it 
is exceedingly amusing. About a dozen years ago the Tories 
themselves introduced the system; and these immaculate 
apostles of “ individuality ” have, at this very moment, up- 
wards of 900 well-managed caucuses scattered nl 


England and Wales! And all this ¢aricustig was going on 


- 


while the Liberals ' not yet evolved a single caucus 
to boast of. But,*as,we all’ know, the Birmingham 
Liberals tried their hand at*the Tory trick about eighteen 
months ago; and, in a wonderfully, short space of* time, 
the new Liberal system* started into existence aa fully 
“organised”? as was Pallas when she sprang from tha 
head of Zeus. At the present moment, the Liberal organisa- 
tion is rapidly becoming a pattern for the Tories themselves 
to copy from, and we have no objection to their doing a little 
plagiarism by way of revenge. Meanwhile, we may quote, b 
way of general criticism on the “ Hundreds” system, the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to a caucus article, full 
of misrepresentation, in The Times :-—“ But does it not appear 
to you that in‘any case the system is more promising than 
the one which it takes the place of? - In constituencies which 
have not adopted the Birmingham plan, a candidate is selected 
and presented to the electors by a few individuals forming 
the committee of a small body of Liberals"who subscribe to 
the local association. In Birminghan?’this committee used 
to consist of about twenty persons, of whom, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen only took an active interest in the proceedings. Surely, 
this was really clique management, and tended directly to alk 
sorts of wire-pulling and indirect influences. Pvo tanto, it 
must be an improvement that the functions of this select 
committee of twenty, practically self-appointed, should now 
be performed by a grand committee of six*hundred, them- 
selyes representing public meetings of many thousands of 
Liberal electors held in every ward in Birmingham.” 


a 


The French Ministers of Finance and Public Works have 
inaugurated an enterprise of the utmost ipportance to the 
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financial and commercial interests of the country. We refer 
to M. de Freycinet’s great scheme for the construction of 
thirty-four thousand kilometres of new railway. Seventeen 
thousand of the total mileage are to be constructed within 
the next ten years at a cost of one hundred and twenty 
millions sterling, and the work is to be taken in hand imme- 
diately. Theremaining portion, as the Public Works Minister 
recently stated in a circular to the Prefects, will be an under- 
taking mainly of local utility, and may be laid down by the 
Departments themselves. e first instalment on account 
of the main lines has been brought on the Paris Bourse—but 
in a very novel manner. It has been the usual practice 
of Government to sell their loans to a syndicate; but in 
this instance, M. de Freycinet and M. Léon Say go to the 
public direct. The experiment, however, is not altogether 
original, A cunning, if not profound, politician, the late 
Emperor Napoleon, discerned the probable effect which a 
system of financing at first hand with the general public 
would have in leading investors to identify their own pros- 
perity with that of a government of order. This new loan, 
which will be spread over a term of ten years, and only 
2,400,0001. of which will be required for preliminary 
operations, is issued in the form of a three per cent. 
annuity, terminable in seventy-five years. That is to 
say a portion of the capital will be repaid yearly, 
while Government further reserves the right to redeem 
at any date within the seventy-five years. The loan is 
brome out at 85°60, which is eight frances higher than 
the price of the old Threes—the reason being that the 
latter are a permanent debt, whereas the former are, as we 
have said, of the nature of a redeemable annuity. France is 
thus adding enormously to her already huge debt of upwards 
of a thousand millions sterling. But the new expenditure is 
wholly of a reproductive character, and it will no doubt be 
remunerative. The success of the scheme, so far as it has 
gone, is another remarkable instance of the saving habits of 
the French people, and the inexhaustible resources of the 
country. 





It is rumoured that the zeal of the American Government 
for Civil Service Reform is showing signs of revival; and the 
fact—if it is such—is to be attributed to the sensation pro- 
duced by the discoveries of the Potter Commitee of investiga- 
tion intothe frauds connected with the election of Mr. Hayes. 
But to convince the people that reform is something more 
than a farce, the President must begin at home. “ Nearly all 
the agents who were engaged in the discreditable work of 
manipulating the votes of Florida and Louisiana,” says a 
Times letter of last week, “were at one time given offices.” 
These zealous “statesmen” are more ripe for the treadmill 
than for the work of ruling a nation. “ Did you ever hear of 
Civil Service Reform?” was a question put to a certain 
Captain Dennis, whose badgering of the President and 
wanderings from the Treasury to “the Custodianship of 
Plates and Dies,” and, finally, to the “Department of Archi- 
tecture,” in search of a salary, form one of the most amusing 
episodes in the history of Carpet-baggery. “Only in the 
newspapers,” replied the candid Mr. Dennis. The only service 
~—and an invaluable one it is—which Mr. Hayes has yet 
rendered is his honest and resolute support of the Resumption 
policy, without which the commercial revival now becoming 
apparent in America must have been postponed indefinitely. 
Resumption, however, creditablejas it was, is not exclusively a 
Republican policy, and there are signs of a Democratic 
triumph at the autumn elections which, on the 4th of March 
next, will renew the whole of the House of Representatives 
and one-third of the Senate. It seems tolerably certain that 
in 1879 the Democrats will come into power for the first time 
after twenty years. Tilden will probably be the Democratic 
favourite for the Presidential contest in 1880; and it is 
believed that General Grant will be nominated for the 
unusual honour of the “ third term.” 
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The case of “Slattery against the Wicklow and Wexford 
Railway Company,” tried the other day before the Lord 
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Chancellor and Lords Blackburn, Coleridge, Gordon, 


Hatherley, O'Hagan, Penzance, and Selborne, sitting as a 
Judicial Court, deserves the attention of the general public 
as well as of the legal brotherhood. The bench was strong— 
almost unprecedentedly strong—as it ought to be- in -every 
case where, as in this, a great Constitutional principle 
is involved. Two sympathetic Irish juries had suc. 
cessively awarded Widow Slattery the not, in the cir- 
cumstances, despicable sum of 1,2051. for the loss of her 
husband, who in making his way over a level crossing on the 


-_— 


line between Kingston and Dublin, in the month of May, . 


1873, was run over by a passing train and killed on the spot. 
The railway company raised the issue, or rather issues, that the 
deceased and not the company had been guilty of negligence 
in the matter. Ten witnesses to two swore that the engine- 
driver had whistled duly on nearing the crossing, and it was 
pretty evident that the unfortunate Slattery took no precaution 
whatever to survey the line before attempting to cross it. 
Here, clearly, it was open to the company to plead that there 
were no sufficient facts to go before a jury, and that it lay 
with the Court merely to apply the law applicable to the 
circumstances. Howbeit, their lordships decided otherwise. 
By a majority of five to three they gave judgment in favour 
of Mrs. Slattery, the plaintiff, thus maintaining the old rule, 
so important in a free State, that facts, however slender, are 
for the jury, and law for the judge. Asa matter of fact, we 
are of opinion that the Wicklow and Wexford Railway Company 
have been hardly dealt with, but it was necessary that one 
company should die for the people. Their lordships decided 
on the safe side, dreading the effect of any encroachment on 
a great constitutional principle. There was a scintilla of fact 
to go before the jury, and that was sufficient to decide their 
lordships not to usurp functions which did not belong to 
them. Their scrupulosity is worthy of the highest commen- 
dation at a time when stretching of perogative is the order of 
the day. 





There are many inequalities in our matrimonial legislation, 
and the legislature seems bent on multiplying them. By the 
law of divorce, for example, a married woman is at a great 
disadvantage. Her husband may divorce her for conjugal 
infidelity alone; whereas, the husband must be guilty of 
marital misconduct, plus cruelty, or desertion, before the 
wife can obtain release. But, if the law is unfavourable 
to her as regards divorce, the Matrimonial Causes Act, passed 
this session, makes her no inconsiderable amends in the 
matter of legal separation. Any two justices, or a stipen- 
diary magistrate, may now grant a judicial separation 
a mensa et toro to any married woman whose lord’s per- 
sonal violence has been adequately proved. Howbeit, the 
Act makes no provision for the protection of husbands who 
happen to be the weaker vessels. Why, for example, should 
it be silent as regards the sufferings of poor James Coulson, 
of 40, Roman-road, Barnsbury, whose wife, Mary, was “up” at 
Clerkenwell the other day for incessantly threatening “ to do 
for him,” and for “ mixing his broth with carbolic acid.” All 
husbands are not in the position of the big Irishman with the 
puny wife, who, when asked by his neighbour why he meekly 
submitted to her blows, explained that “it pleased her and 
didn’t hurt him.” There are, it should be remembered, 
viragos in the world like Bridget Curtin, “a powerful 
woman,” who was charged before Mr. Hannay, at Worship- 
street, on Thursday last, “with feloniously cutting and 
wounding William Christopher Styles, by striking him on 
the head with a chopper.” Poor Styles, in the encounter, 
nearly lost the fingers of one hand, and though he appears to 
have been united to Bridget only in a very informal way, 
still, had it been otherwise, he would have taken no benefit 
under the Matrimonial Causes Act. Let us have a Married 
Men’s Protection Act without further delay, 





The sum of 1,2001. has during the year ended June, 1878, 
been granted as pensions, and charged to the Civil List. The 
amount is not excessive, and not a few of the beneficiaries are 
meritorious, It is unnecessary to make invidious distinc. 
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tions. Pensions granted to more or less obscure authors 
“for contributions to literature” figure pretty largely, and are 
perhaps the most objectionable. A man of letters has no 
more claim to State aid than a barrister or a doctor. His 
writings are his property, and the Legislature does a foe 
deal for him when it throws the egis of copyright over him. 
What littérateurs ought to do is to take a leaf out of the 
books of other professions and the humblest trades, and unite 
in forming some benefit society of the craft which shall save 
them and their families from incurring the charge of appear- 
ing so frequently before the public in formd pauperis, 





It is announced that the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
* recommended” those of his clergy who, during the past 
month or two, have been praying for peace, to “ return thanks 
to God that their prayers have been thus far answered.” Ob- 
serve the decorous, prudent, and matter-of-fact air of the 
verb “recommend.” His Grace is evidently what in politics 
we call “a safe man.” He does not like to commit himself 
to any hard and fast, too decided “ views” concerning the 
counsels of the Almighty, or the effect of mundane interven- 
tion in helping the infinite mind to a conclusion. Still, he 
feels justified in maintaining that the prayers of the Church 
have by no means been wholly inoperative in the work of 
planning and realising the schemes of Providence. It is true 
that the atrocities were perpetrated, Plevna fought, the 
Balkans crossed, and myriads sent to MHades, before 
his Grace and his densly-beloved brethren seriously thought 
of bestirring themselves. Who knows how much pain and 
death the world would have been spared if only the bishops 
and clergy of the diocese of Canterbury had put the 
matter before the ear and eye of Heaven two years ago? 
Their neglect ought certainly to have been brought before 
the Pan-Anglican Synod in the form of a gravamen. How- 
ever; better late than never, and it is gratifying to learn that 
Providence has been more prompt in attending to the 
prayers of the clergy than the clergy were in addressing 
vidence. So, after all, there is some use in a State 
Church—in a duly recognised and established medium of 
intercourse between Earthand Heaven. But his Grace must 
evince readier and earlier zeal when the next war breaks out. 
Perhaps, it might be worth while to appoint and endow an 
ecclesiastical “ whip” for the purpose of calling the clergy to 
prayers at the first sign of danger. Otherwise, the omission 
may lead to no end of fresh “ atrocities.” 





With reference to our article of last week on the conduct 
of Mr. Newton, the presiding magistrate at the Marlborough- 
street police court, a correspondent from Fareham calls our 
attention to an inquest recently held at Forton, near Gosport, 
before Mr. Edgar Goble, coroner for the district. Before the 
jury was sworn, one of the jurors asked the coroner if he had 
the acts relating to affirmations. The coroner answered that 
“without having the Acts he was sufficiently acquainted with 
them to meet any questions that were likely to arise.” 
He then, after calling over the panel, asked the juror 
what objections he had, if any, to be sworn. The juror 
stated that he was “an athiest.” The coroner said there 
was “no Act of Parliament to meet his case, but that it 
would be an insult to the jury to allow him to sit with them, 
and the sooner he left the room the better.” When we re- 
member that an Act has been specially passed to meet cases 
of this kind, it seems to us that Mr. Goble strangely over- 
stepped his duty. As an officer of the Crown, a coroner is 
bound to treat Acts of Parliament with proper respect; and 
when a man claims the privilege of an Act framed expressly 
for his benefit and is told by an officer of the Crown that 
because he claims the privilege in question he is a disgrace 
to humanity, we can only say that the high-handed and im- 
perial method of administration inaugurated by the present 
Cabinet would seem to have infested even the most remote 
and local tribunals. It is the old story of Mr. Justice Shallow 
“ making a Star Chamber matter of it,” and, the sooner such 
Bumbledom is checked, the better, 


THE EASTERN DEBATE. 


Up to the time at which we write it is uncertain whether 
the debate on Lord Hartington’s Resolutions will be con- 
cluded before these lines appear in print. But, whenever 
the division may be taken, there is no possibility of doubt 
as to its character. Either by the adoption of Mr. 
Plunket’s Amendment, or by some similar form of words, 
the House of Commons will express its confidence in 
Her Majesty’s Government and its approval of their 
Eastern policy. The opinion thus expressed will be endorsed 
by a party vote representing the full strength of the Con- 
Conservatives, and will, we trust, be protested against by an 
equally representative vote on the part of the Liberals. All 
that the division will prove is that the supporters of the 
Government in Parliament are prepared to sanction any 
measures the Ministry may think fit to propose: it will not 
show that the country, or even the Conservative party at 
large, are in favour of the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment. Such a proof could alone have been afforded by an 
appeal to the constituencies ; and from this test the Govern- 
ment have shrunk. With a view to the judgment which the 
country must ultimately be called upon to pass, the Opposi- 
tion have done wisely in placing solemnly upon record their 
disapproval of the Anglo-Turkish Convention in itself, as 
well as of the mode in which it has been concluded. Had 
they been deterred by the certainty of defeat from formulat- 
ing any distinct protest against the measures in question, 
they would not only have weakened their own case, but they 
would have allowed the graver issues involved in these mea- 
sures to pass unnoticed by the general public. As it is, the 
speeches which have been delivered from the Opposition 
benches during the debate cannot fail to bring home to the 
public mind the magnitude of the responsibilities we have 
undertaken, the utter inadequacy of the reasons alleged in 
justification of the assumption of these responsibilities, and 
the extent to which the nation has been committed to un- 
known liabilities without its own knowledge, or even without 
that of its chosen representatives. All these things needed 
showing. They could not have been shown more effectively 
than by the speeches of Lord Hartington, Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Lowe. For this, if for no other reason, the debate 
now approaching its conclusion has been of real service to 
the country. 

It would, as we think, have been better if the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention could have been discussed independently 
of the Treaty of Berlin. As it is, the Opposition are placed 
at a disadvantage by the necessity of criticising, at one and 
the same time, the public work of the Congress and the 
secret action of our Government. There are many things in 
the Treaty of Berlin of which Liberals cannot approve. But 
the main objections to this Treaty are to be sought for from a 
Conservative rather than from a ‘Liberal point of view. The 
plain truth is that the Treaty, taken as a whole, is far more 
in accordance with the views of Eastern policy entertained 
by the Opposition than by those expressed hitherto by the 
Ministry. Since the commencement of the difficulty in the East 
the Liberals have never hesitated to declare that England would 
be ill-advised in interfering by force of arms in the war between 
Turkey and Russia; that the result of that war must involve 
the aggrandisement of Russia as a necessary though regret- 
able consequence ; and that the emancipation of the European 
provinces of Turkey from Moslem rule was an object to be 
desired, not to be deprecated as an evil. The supporters of 
the Ministry persistently assailed the justice of these views. 
Asa matter of fact, however, they have formed the basis of 
the arrangement concluded at Berlin. Peace has been pre- 
served; Russia has added very materially to her territorial 

wer, and more than half the Euro provinces sub- 
ject to the Sultan have been either directly or indirectly 
liberated from the authority of the Porte. In other words, 
the Treaty of Berlin has carried out the ideas of the Berlin 
Memorandum ; and, though the Opposition may plead with 
justice that the Government would have done more wisely in 


accepting these ideas when first proposed, yet they cam 
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hirdly object to an arrangement which, in_the main, 
corresponds with their own views of policy. It would be 
well if this distinction between the Treaty and the measures 
by which it has been supplemented were kept constantly in 
mind. It suits the purpose of the Ministry to represent the 
Opposition as hostile to the Treaty itself, and thus to divert 
public attention from the main issues in debate. Exactly for 
this reason the Liberals cannot dwell too strongly on the fact 


‘that their criticism is directed, not against the Treaty, but 


agsinst the Convention by which it has been accompanied. 
No attempt was male by the speakers on the ministerial side 
to waswer the real gist of Lord Hartington’s indictment. It is 
mere sp cial pleading to allege that persons who object to the 
Convention are indifferent to the honour and interests of the 
Empire or are unwilling to make the necessary sacrifies for 
its mivntenance. With very rare exceptions, no Liberal 
is prepared to assert that circumstances may not arise 
under which England might be compelled to go to 
wir with Russia in defence of her interests as an 
Or‘ental Power, or even to assume the Protectorate of Asia. 
What Lord Hartington contended was that no adequate cause 
had as yet been shown to justify England pledging herself 
beforehand to go to war with Russia under certain even- 
tualities, and to make herself responsible for the good govern- 
mont of Asiatic Turkey. It was this contention which the 
champions of the Ministry had to meet, and which they, one 
and ail, avoided meeting. 

The debate, indecd, threw very little light upon the reasons 
which induced the Government to conclude the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, or upon the lixbilities to which we are committed 
by this compact. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
much more information will be vouchsafed hereafter. Accord- 
ing to the new theory of Government, which apparently finds 
favour with the Conservative party, the absolute con- 
trol of our foreign relations is to be entrusted hence- 
forward to the Ministers of the Crown without cither the 
country or Parliament having any voice in the matter. Mr. 
Lowe deserves credit for the fearlessness with which he gave 
utterance to unwelcome truths. It is high time the country 
should become alive to the fact that, in respect to foreign 
affairs, the Crown not only claims in theory, but exercises in 
reality, powers inconsistent with the principles of Parlia- 
mentary Government. Even if we felt confident that the 
secret convention with Turkey was a wise and statesmanlike 
measure, we should deem it our duty to protest against the 
mode in which it has been concluded. The whole theory of 
opular Government rests upon the assumption that in the 
ong run people manage their own affairs for themselves 
bettor than these affairs can be managed for them by others. 
If Englishmen can be forced without their own knowledge or 
sanction to undertake so vast a responsibility as that of a 
protectorate of Asia, they cannot be said, with any regard for 
the truth, to have the control of their own affairs. It may be 
that the prerogative of the Crown may cover in theory the course 
pursued by the Ministry with respect to the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. In practice, however, the prerogative has never 
been exerted in such a manner since the days when England 
first obtained the command of her own destinies. Mr. Lowe 
pointed out with much force that the view of the Constitution 
taken by the present Administration would justify the Queen 
in cancalling every sentence passed by a court of law, and in 
ceding any portion of the United Kingdom to a foreign 
Power without even consulting the opinion of Parliament. 
The English mind is singularly tolerant of theoretical ano- 
malies; and the fact that under our constitution the Sove- 
reign possesses powers inconsistent with the supremacy of 
Parliament would never have troubled the country so long as 
these powers were allowed to remain in abeyance. The case, 
however, becomes different if the theoretical anomaly is con- 
verted into a practical abuse. The most important result of 
the weck’s debate is the fact that, for the first time in Parlia- 
ment for many a long year, the attention of the House was 
called to the necessity of curtailing the royal prerogative, and 
that this suggestion was made by an ex-Minister and 
received with cheers from crowded benches. If, at no 
distant date, changes should be introduced into ourConstitu- 
tion which would alter all the relations between the different 
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Estates of the Realm, the responsibility of these innovations 
will rest with Lord Beaconsfield and his Conservative 


colleagues. 





ROYAL GOVERNORS-GENERAL. 


A wide field for speculation is opened up by the question 
why it is that all the most startling innovations in our Con- 
stitutional system have been introduced of late years by Con- 
servative Ministers? Whatever theory may be adopted to 
account for this apparent anomaly, there is no doubt as to the 
fact. The latest instance of Conservative disregard for Con- 
stitutional usages is to be found in the selection of the 
Marquis of Lorne to succeed Lord Dufferin as Governor- 
General of Canada. In as far as the new Governor-General 
is personally concerned, there is very little to be said one way 
or the other about the appointment. The Marquis of Lorne 
is a man of three-and-thirty. He has sat in the House of 
Commons for upwards of ten years, and has enjoyed all the 
advantages belonging under our aristocratic institutions to 
the heir to a great fortune and a distinguished title. The 
Marquis, however, has so far made little or no mark in 
public life. Indeed, if it were not for the fact of his marriage 
with the Princess Louise, he would be as little known as it is 
possible for the heir to a wealthy dukedom to remain. It is, 
of course, possible, that his lordship may possees far higher 
abilities than those with which the outside world sees any 
cause to credit him. But, taking things as they are, he 
cannot be said to have achieved, as yet, a reputation which 
would qualify him for so high a post as that of Governor of 
our great Transatlantic colony. Lord Dufferin has been 
so popular in Canada that almost any successor must 
necessarily be at a disadvantage. Still, it is only fair to say 
that the Marquis of Lorne belongs to a class from which 
the chief colonial representatives of the Crowa are usually 
chosen, and that there is absolutely nothing in his career 
which unfits him for a position of great dignity and consider- 
able influence. According to common expectation, the Duke 
of Manchester was to have been the next Governor-General 
of the Dominion. Without instituting any comparison 
between the merits of the two noblemen, it may be fairly said 
that the Marquis of Lorne is at least as likely to prove worthy 
of the trust confided to him as the owner of Kimbolton. 

It is, however, no disparagement to the merits of the new 
Governor-General to assert that he owes his appointment to 
the fact of his being son-in-law of the Queen. We quite 
admit that this fact is a recommendation from a Canadian 
point of view. All accounts agree in stating that the news of 
the Marquis’s appointment has been received very favourably 
in the Dominion ; and it is intelligible enough that this should 
be the case. The Canadians are naturally gratified at a dis- 
tinction being conferred upon them which has never been 
granted to any other dependency of the Crown. Moreover, 
the mere fact that a Princess of the Blood Royal is to 
reside at Ottawa is in itself a gratification to Canadian 
loyalty. We have no wish to disparage in any way the 
genuine sentiment of attachment to the mother country 
which finds its utterance in the love for tokens of royal 
favour displayed by our fellow countrymen in the Domi- 
nion. At the same time it may be doubted whether 
it is desirable to have a mimic Court set up for a time 
in the capital of the Confederation, and to have, in con- 
sequence, a reproduction on Transatlantic soil of Court 
manners and Court fashions, which must of necessity be at 
variance with the fundamental principles on which Canadian 
society is based. This, however, is a matter which concerns 
the Dominion much more closely than it does England; and, 
though we may and do think that Canada would do better 
without a Princess than with one, it would be ungracious to 
prove that the Canadians ought to be dissatisfied with an 
arrangement which obviously commends itself to their ap- 
proval. Our objection to Lord Beaconsfield’s latest exercise 
of patronage refers to England, and not to Canada. It 
is not as the son and heir of the Duke of Argyll, 
but as the husband of the Queen’s daughter that the 
Marquis of Lorne goes out as Governor to Ottawa. A e-r- 
tain undefined savour of royalty is supposed to attach to 
him. If he is not the rose. he is sufficiently near the rose t2 
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‘share its fragrance. It is stated that this experiment of a 
‘Royal or demi-Royal Governor will, if it should prove suc- 
‘ cessful, be repeated in other colonies. It is, indeed, ramoured 


that the Duke of Connaught is to be the next Viceroy of 


India, and it is further added that, if Lord Beaconsfield 
should be able to carry out his idea, the great governorships 
of our Empire will soon be considered as belonging by right 


— 


to the members of the Royal family. It would not be diffi- 
cult to invent arguments tending to show that the Princes of 
the Blood Royal are eminently fitted to act as the representa- 
tives of the Queen in distant lands, and that to open up 
active careers for the younger sons of the Sovereign is to 
deliver them from the enforced idleness to which they have 
been so long consigned. Indeed, if the object of our 


‘national policy was to provide a good training school for our 


s 


Princes, we should obviously do wisely in giving them the 


opportunity of useful occupation. Fortunately, however, or 


‘and our complaint is that the appointment on w 


unfortunately, as we way choose to think, the interests of 


the nation are deemed of more importanee in our institutions 
than those of the younger members of the Royal Family, 

hich we are 
commenting has been made not because the Marquis of 


‘Lorne was the best Governor forCanada, but because Canada 


_was the best governorship for the Marquis of Lorne. 


The considerations in favour of utilising the services of our 
Royal Princes are so obvious that the mere fact of these services 
never having been employed in this way before suggests a 
doubt at once as to how far there may not be some valid objec- 
tion to their employment. Since the date when England first 
became possessed of a Colonial Empire, we have had any num- 
ber of Princes who have kad nothing particular to do, and 
who were ready enougi to accept any post that could 
be found for them to fill. Englishmen of all ranks are 
fond of active employment, and it is only saying that 
our Princes are Englishmen to assert that their practi- 
cal abstention from public life has not been due to any re- 
luctance on their part to undertake the cares and responsibi- 


‘lities of office. Up to the présent time, however, it has been 


held that their peculiar position as members of the reigning 


‘dynasty precluded them from discharging the functions of 
_publie servants. Under our Monarchical Constitution it is 


. theory. 


very difficult to make our practice square exactly with our 
The Governors of our Colonies are theoretically the 
representatives of the Sovereign; but, as a matter of fact, 


. they are the servants of the public, and responsible in the 


same way as all other officials to the authority of Parliament. 
Hitherto every Colonial Governor, from the Viceroy of India 
downwards, has looked to Parliament, or, more strictly 
speaking, to the Ministry, which enjoys the confidence 
of Parliament, as the sole judge and arbiter of his 
conduct. It is obvious, however, that a Royal Prince, 
who acts as the representative of the Sovereign 
abroad, must be far less amenable than an ordinary 
official to the control of Parliament. Ministers are bound 
under our institutions to study not only the confidence of the 
Legislature, but the favour of the Crown; and, so long as a 
Royal Governor can rely on the support of the Sovereign, 
no Parliamentary Ministry is likely to inferfere with his 
freedom of action, except under circumstances of extreme 


‘provocation. Supposing things go wrong, as things will go in 
. the best regulated of colonies, and that the Governor makes a 
-mistake, as Lord Durham did in,Canada, or Lord Ellen- 


borough in India, the difficulties will be materially increased. 
The recall of the Governor may be the one obvious remedy 


‘for the crisis; and yet, to recall a Royal Prince may give 


umbrage to the Sovereign, and thereby endanger the existence 
of the Ministry. In the same way, the Government may 


deem that a certain policy is essential to the maintenance of 


friendly relations between the colony and the mother country ; 


and yet the Prince Governor, strong in the knowledge 
. that he is supported at home by influences independent of 


Ministerial vicissitudes, may pursue an entirely inconsistent 


- policy. To put the matter plainly, a Royal Governor must 


‘Royalty confers no privilege o 


have two masters, the evrecege and the Ministry; and, as 
accomplishing impossibilities, 


.it is obvious that, not being able to serve both, he will serve 
‘the one to whose authority alone he owes his position. The 


experience of Royal Dukes as Lord High Admirals and Com. 
manders-in-Chief has not worked satisfactorily, and yet from 
the nature of their duties they are far more amenable to 
direct Ministerial control than the governors of remote 
dependencies. Altogether, the appointment of the Marquis 
of Lorne to the Governorship of Canada, if it means anything, 
means an innovation on our constitutional system, a new 
development of the theory of personal rule. As such, its 
certain disadvantages far exceed its possible advantages. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


It is curious to note how much less interest is created in 
England by the German elections than by those which took 
—_ in France in the course of last year. On the whole, 

owever, the reasons for the comparative indifference with 
which German politics are regarded in England are of a kind 
with which the Fatherland has no cause to be discontented. 
In France, not only the fate of the Ministry, but the form of 
theGovernment depended, or at any rate, was supposed to de- 
pend upon the issue whether the Republicans or the Con- 
servatives carried the day at the poll. In Germany no such 
issue was involved. The questions which the constitu- 
encies of the Empire were called upon to decide had 
no connection with any possible change in the reigning 
dynasty, or with any fundamental alteration in the Con- 
stitution; they related solely to the adoption or non- 
adoption of certain measures of home policy. Yet the 
decision submitted to the Teutonic Electorate was one of far 
more than local or temporary interest. The Government had 
proposed a series of measures with the object of suppressing 
the spread of Socialist ideas. The Parliament had rejected 
these measures, on the ground that they were not calculated 
to effect their end, and that they were inconsistent with the 
liberties of the subject. In consequence, Parliament was dis- 
solved, and the constituencies were summoned to elect new 
representatives. The course of events had worked strongly in 
favour of the Government. Nobiling’s attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor of Germany occurred within a few days of the 
rejection of the Anti-Socialist Bill by the Reichstag, and the 
result of this criminal outrage was an extraordinary out- 
burst of popular feeling in favour of the Imperial dynasty. 
During the alarm which ensued upon Nobiling’s abortive 
attempt at assassination, and his subsequent disclosures, 
public sentiment was bitterly incensed against the Socialists, 
and was prepared to believe anything to their discredit. It 
was imagined at Berlin that the terror of Socialist con- 
spiracies and the enthusiasm enlisted in favour of the 
Emperor would create a strong anti-Liberal re-action, and 
thus secure the return of a Conservative Parliament. The 
calculation has proved erroneous, and its failure shows, not 
for the first time, how unable Prince Bismarck is to under- 
stand the true character of the Liberal forces with which he 
has to deal. 

The full returns on the German elections are not yet forth. 
coming, but it is now certain that the general composition of 
the new Parliament will not differ materially from that of its 
predecessor. In response to the appeal made to their patriotism 
and public spirit, the electors flocked to the polls in unusual num- 
bers. The large class of voters who, in Germany as elsewhere, 
take little interest in political life seem to have felt it incumbent 
upon them to secure the rejection of the Socialist candidates, 
and in consequence, though the Socialist vote was absolutel 
far larger than it has ever been previously, yet the candi. 
dates of the party sustained defeat in almost every instance. 
The most satisfactory feature, however, of this Socialist 
defeat is that the electors were not carried away by their 
dread of anarchical ideas into returning reactionary repre- 
sentatives, but selected moderate Liberals, who were not pre- 
pared to surrender civil liberty for the sake of protecting 
society from the machinations of Communists. In like 
fashion, though the whole influence of the Government was 
exerted to hinder the return of the leaders of the Libera! 

arty, the constituencies have refused to reject their old mem- 
Cans in favour of the nominees of the Court. Thus, unde; 
circumstances which might well have upset the judgment o. 
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nations more experienced in constitutional life, the Ger- 
mans have given evidence of great sense and potliical 
discernment : and the result of the recent elections can- 
not fail to hasten the date at which the Germans are to 
become possessed of true constitutional self-government. For 
the moment, however, the point of most practical interest is 
the effect which the out-turn of the elections is likely to pro- 
duce upon Prince Bismarck’s policy. If popular surmise is 
correct, the Chancellor’s terror at the progress of Socialism 
was mainly assumed in order to enable him to carry through 
other measures which he had far more at heart. His immediate 
ambition is to induce Parliament to vote the military budget 
for a period of ten years, and thus to renounce all kind of 
even theoretical control over the military expenditure of the 
Empire. The late Reichstag would not listen to any propo- 
sition of this kind, but it was hoped that if a Junker majority 
had been returned under the pressure of the Socialist panic, 
the new Legislature would have been found willing to 

uiesce in the policy of removing the army from the super- 
vision of Parliament. This expectation has not been fulfilled, 
and in as faras is yet known the Government can only obtain 
a working majority in the Reichstag by the support of the 
Liberal party. 

According to the latest returns, the Liberals have secured 
nearly a hundred seats in the Parliament, as against not half 
that number obtained by the Conservatives. The Ultramon- 
tanes, on their side, have carried close upon forty seats. The 
sole way, therefore, in which the Government can avoid being 
hopelessly defeated on any measure, such as the extension of 
the budget vote to a decennial period, is by entering into an 
alliance with the Ultramontanes. The first condition, however, 
of any such alliance must be the abandonment of the crusade 
against the Church of Rome initiated by the Falk Laws. We 


have never had any great faith in the sincerity of 


the Chancellor’s hostility to the Church of Rome, and 
the fact that Prince Bismarck has of late had frequent 
interviews with the Papal Nuncio at Kissingen con- 
firms the report that a compromise will soon be 
arranged between the Vaticanand the Court of Berlin. At 
the same time, unless the relative strength of the different 
parties composing the Gernman Parliament should, contrary 
to expectation, be materially altered by the supplementary 
elections, no coalition between the Conservatives and the 
Clericals could give the Government a decided majority. The 
Opposition and the Ministerialists would be so equally 
balanced that the scale might be turned either way by the 
votes of the Poles and the other separatist deputies, who are 
certain, in the long run, to side with any party that is hostile 
to the existing order of things. It is obvious that, if 
Prince Bismarck wishes to have his policy supported by the 
authority of Parliament, he must modify that policy 
in accordance with the wishes of the Liberals. An attempt 
to govern in defiance of the authority of Parliament would 
even, if it were possible, be attended with the gravest peril 
30 the existence of the Empire. It seems to us, therefore, 
that the result of the late elections must either be to induce 
the Chancellor to abandon his reactionary ideas, or else to 
compel him to embark upon enterprises calculated to mono- 
polise public attention on the foreign relations of the Em- 
mae hich of these two alternatives Prince Bismarck is 
ikely to adopt, must depend upon the estimate formed of 
his character by the light of past experience. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Mr. Gladstone would, in our opinion, have acted more 
wisely if he had let Captain Burnaby alone. Captain Bur- 
naby is a good fellow, a beaw sabreur, a lion in London 
society, and a sprightly writer—a sort of cross between 
Lord William Lennox and the “old Shekarry.” He is not, 
however, at all likely to represent Birmingham, and it matters 
very little, either to the country at large or to Mr. Gladstone 
himself, what a young officer in the Guards may think of a man 
who has been Prime Minister and hag spent his life in the 
service of his cquntry. Captain Burnaby’s reply was insolent 
end il!-mannered. Phis, however, was only what Mr. Glad- 


stone might have expected, and he brought it upon himself. 
If you box the ears of a vulgar little boy in the street, you 
must not be surprised if he bespatters you with a handful of 
mud and runs away round the corner. 

In answering Lord Beaconsfield, however, Mr. Gladstone 
had more justification. The personal attack made by the 
Premier at Knightsbridge iast week was more than usuall 
offensive. After a second lugging out of the musty ol 

uotation, “ naviget Anticyram” — which is or was_ the 

atin equivalent for the English slang, “Go to Bath and get 

our head shaved ”—Lord Beaconsfield went on to describe 
his opponent as “a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with 
the exuberance of his own verbosity, and gifted with an 
egotistical imagination that can at all times command an 
interminable and inconsistent series of arguments to malign 
an opponent and to glorify himself.” In our humble judg- 
ment, this studied epigram is rather applicable to the talented. 
gentlemen who hymn Lord Beaconsfield’s praises in the 
Daily Telegraph, as they formerly sang peans to Mr. Glad-' 
stone himself. Besides, a certain altitude ought to be allowed 
in after-dinner speeches. “ Veniam petimusque damusque 
vicissim’”—since Lord Beaconsfield is so fond of Latin scraps. 
If it pleases the Premier to call Mr. Gladstone a “ sophistical 
rhetorician,” it may possibly amuse him, and it certainly does 
not injure his opponent. The assault of Monday night, how- 
ever, was another matter. Deliberately from his seat in the 
House of Lords, the Premier attacked Mr. Gladstone in the 
most measured terms. “The right hon. gentleman,” he com-. 
plained, “ singled me out from the Cabinet, charged me with’ 
all the offences of the Cabinet, and described me as a 
dangerous and even ‘devilish’ character.” Hereupon Mr. 
Gladstone felt it his duty to write to the Premier what he calls. 
“a short letter,” asking when and where he had applied to him 
the term “devilish.” Mr. Gladstone, though evidently ve 
angry, wrote courteously, beginning, ‘‘ Dear Lord Beaconsfield.” 
Lord Beaconsfield’s reply was insulting, and couched in the 
third person. It admits, however, that the epithet “devilish” 
had not been applied to the Premier by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, but only by “ one of his friends.” So that, once again, we 
find Lord Beaconsfield bringing forward charges for which 
there is positively no shadow of foundation. Because an 
enthusiastic politician writes to Mr. Gladstone describing the 
political tactics of the Ministry as “ devilish,” and Mr. Glad- 
stone has leisure enough to answer a foolish letter, he must 
not on that account be supposed to adopt every wild phrase 
which it may contain. Here, for the present, the correspons 
dence ends, and it is to be hoped that it may not be continued. 
It does little credit to either side. Mr. Gladstone would 
have done better to ignore Lord Beaconsfield’s sneers. Lord 
Beaconsfield would have done better to answer a courteous 
inquiry as a gentleman should answer it. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
true merits of the controversy. Of after-dinner speeches, as 
we have said, no serious account need be taken. If it pleases 
Lord Beaconsfield, after dinner, to call Mr. Gladstone a 
“sophistical rhetorician,” or if it were to please Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, in a similar post-prandial mood, to describe Lord 
Beaconsfield as an “Oriental mountebank,’ no bones are 
broken, no honour is wounded, no harm is done, and no 
offence need be taken. The gist of the present dispute lies 
deeper than this. Lord Beaconsfield’s complaint—whether 
he be well advised or not in preferring it—is that Mr. Glad- 
stone, who has always been his political opponent, has— 
without referring to exact phrases, or giving exactly 
place, time, and words—accused him of dishonesty. Now, 
we imagine that, if the charge were put to Mr. Glad- 
stone in this simple and direct shape, he would at once admit 
it, and it certainly seems to us that he would be amply justi- 
fied, not only for having preferred such an accusation, but for 
standing by it. Mr. Gladstone honestly and sincerel 
believes that the policy of Lord Beaconsfield has been, bot 
as towards the country at large, and more especially the 
House of Commons, on the one hand, and as towards foreign 
powers on the other, tricky, evasive, disingenuous, and dis- 
honest. When a statesman of mark believes this much of 
another statesman, it is his plain duty to himself, to his 
party, and to his country to say so. Such a matter is one 
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about which words and phrases ought not to be minced. 
Was it or was it not dishonest on the part of the Ministry to 
prorogue Parliament, concealing from it and from the nation 
the fact that the Indian contingent was under orders? Was 
it or was it not commonly straightforward and truthful 
to use words which produced the impression that the 
Cabinet was at unity with itself, when we now know 
that it was racked with dissension, and to afterwards justify 
the use of such phrases by a casuistical attempt to explain 
them away and to reduce their meaning to this—that the 
policy of the Cabinet was consistent with itself? Either 
dealing of this kind is worthy of a gentleman or an English 
Minister, or it is not ; and if Mr. Gladstone, who has held the 
destinies of this country, and has earned well of the nation, 
considers acts of this kind a disgrace to English statesman- 
ship he is bound to say so, and, he would be acting 
unworthily to himself and his prestige if he held ‘his 
peace. We have come to strange times, indeed, if to 
impugn the conduct of the Ministry is to amount to a 
crimen lese majestatis. Above all things, Lord Beacons- 
field is the last man to complain of language such as 
that which Mr. Gladstone has used to him. In 1846 he spoke 
of Peel, before whose feet he had formerly cringed, as a 
“trader upon other people’s ideas, the political burglar of 
other men’s ideas, who, after deserting his friends, acted as 
if they had deserted him. He was a political pedlar who had 
bought his party in the cheapest market and sold it in the 
dearest, and this betrayal of his friends would lead to the 
loss of all confidence in public men.” Shortly before this he 
had said of him that “his precedents were teakettle pre- 
cedents, and that he was a great political middleman who 
bamboozled one party and plundered the other.” “ Let us,” 
the honourable member for Shrewsbury, as he then was, 
added, “tell persons in high places that cunning is not 
caution, and that habitual perfidy is not high polic 
of State. Let us bring to this House that whic 
it has for so long a time past been without, the legi- 
timate influence and salutary check of a Constitutional 
Opposition. Let us do it by dethroning this dynasty of 
despotism, by putting an end to this intolerable yoke of Par- 
liamentary imposture.” This is the man who now, from his 
seat as Premier in the House of Lords, has the audacity to 
complain that Mr. Gladstone has “ on several occasions made 
personal allusions to him of an offensive character.” Mr. 
Gladstone—whatever may be his faults, of which there are 
few, and his errors of judgment, of which, perhaps, there are 
more—can, at any rate, claim that he has passed through 
public life with a clean, a pure, and an _ honourable 
reputation, and that, from first to last, his attacks 
have been not on the personal character of his political 
opponents but on their public policy. Severe he may have 
been at times. He is one of those who regard political con- 
victions as most men regard religious beliefs; and if his creed 
has changed since he first entered Parliament as member for 
Oxford, it has changed gradually, and the alteration has from 
first to last been consistent. It is impossible to say as much 
for Lord Beaconsfield. When posterity passes its verdict on 
the two men, there can be little doubt which will rank the 
higher. 

Sir Robert Peel, when Mr. Disraeli, now more than thirty 
years ago, betrayed and attacked him, declared in the House 
that he “believed the calmness of his opponent to be simulated, 
and his bitterness sincere.” ‘Give me,” he exclaimed, “ Give 
me the avowed, erect, and manly foe! Firm I can meet 
him, perhaps return the blow.” A more firm, erect, 
and manly foe than Mr. Gladstone it is difficult to 
desire. He says all that he means, means all that he says, 
and shrinks from nothing that he has once uttered. Unlike 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, he has, at any rate, the courage of 
his convictions. In the present trumpery dispute he has 
behaved like a gentleman. As regards “his opponent, we 
could only wish that the first Minister of the Crown could 
so far sink his own individuality as to abstain from personal 
recriminations of this kind. As Prime Minister of an Em- 
press, Lord Beaconsfield would have better consulted his 
imperial dignity by altogether ignoring a person so obscure 
as the representative of the Greenwich Liberals, 








PAN-ANGLICANS IN SYNOD. 


At last the outside world is allowed to know a little as to 
the actual business done by the hundred prelates who have 
been enjoying themselves in London during the past month 
or so. The public was, of course, aware that, in order that 
these gentlemen might have a comfortable meeting-place, the 
few antiquarians who generally hang about the archiepiscopal! 
library at Lambeth Palace had been turned adrift, and no 
one could fail to notice that the bishops have been among us 
in great force. The street-hoardings have invited young 
ladies to hear them preach on Sundays in the fashionable 
churches, and on work-days garden parties without number 
have been got up for their entertainment. They have shown 
themselves openly at the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and other orthodox places of resort, and have been 
recognised in mufti at the opera-houses and the theatres. 
There can be no doubt that they have had as pleasant a time as 
was possible to them at the fag end of the London season, 
throughout an unusually hot July, and while Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury were the lions rampant of the hour. But, 
as to any solid work done by them while the millions of im- 
mortal souls for whose safety they hold themselves respon- 
sible have been pining disconsolate on Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains, on India’s coral strands, and in every other part of the 
world, a painful mystery has been maintained until now. All 
that the world has been allowed to know about it has been in 
the way of drawing-room tittle-tattle and “unauthentic ” 
reports that have crept into the newspapers which take special 
interest in ecclesiastical gossip, until this week, when the 
bishops, having held their final meeting at Lambeth Palace, 
and pompously assembled to sing the “Te Deum” and 
take the Sacrament together at St. Paul’s Cathedral last 
Saturday, have issued a letter “to the faithful in Christ 
Jesus,” which one of their number, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, says “ought to have been in the form of an 
encyclical,” and which another, the Bishop of Norwich, fears 
may be “ considered as such.” More than that, their ex- 
ploits have been described in glowing terms by yet another 
of their number, the Bishop of Pennsylvania, in the yale- 
dictory sermon that he preached to them at St. Paul's. 
According to this panegyrist, speaking at the end of July :— 
“ Within this present month, and within the library of Lam- 
beth Palace, has been made a history the record of which will 
constitute one of the most illuminated chapters in the annals 
of the holy Catholic Church. Never before have so many 
English-speaking bishops met together. Never before have 
all branches of the Anglican communion been so fully repre- 
sented in an ecclesiastical assembly. Such a gathering con- 
verges to itself the eyes of the thinking world, and sucha 
gathering must radiate from itself a power for weal or woe 
that shall reach to far distant ages. The history of that con- 
ference is made. The result of that conference will be full 
known only when the records of eternity shall be revealed. 
We met as standard bearers of the cross of Christ. That fact 
has been the prominent one in all our deliberations, and we 
separate to go back to our dioceses more impressed than ever 
that it is in and through an uplifted Christ, faithfully held up 
and fully displayed, that our work can be accomplished, and 
all men—men of all races, all climes, all countries—can be 
drawn to the feet of the Crucified and to the Church, which 
is his body. In this precious truth we have found not onlya 
bond of personal union but of real unity throughout the 
wide-spreading branches of our holy Church.” 

Though we were not among those scoffers who aa 
that this second Pan-Anglican Synod which has now broken 
up was merely a device for enabling a swarm of American, 
Colonial, and Continental bishops to make acquaintance with 
their episcopal and archiepiscopal brethren of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, to disport themselves in the fashionable so- 
ciety of the metropolis, and to levy contributions for their far- 
off sees, we confess to have been somewhat taken aback by the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania’s account of what in their secret meet 
ings had been done for the sanctification of the world by himself 
and the ninety and nine other just persons who had no need of 
sanctification for themselves ; and we are bound to say that it 
is not altogether justified by the reports which they have issued] 
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m their corporate capacity. “ When the records of eternity 
‘hall be pai soer FE those ae live to study them will, doubt- 
ss, be satisfied; but most mortals of to-da will be of 
,pinion that the condensed chronicle vouch ed to them 
does not come to much. It begins pompously enough :—“ We, 
archbishops, bishops metropolitan, and other bishops of the 
Hol Catholic Church, in full communion with the Church 
of England, one hundred in number, all exercising superin- 
tendence over dioceses, or lawfully commissioned to exercise 
episcopal functions therein . . . . have taken into 
our consideration various definite questions submitted 
to us affecting the condition of the Church in divers 
parts of the world. We have made these questions the 
subject of serious deliberation for many days, and we 
now commend to the faithful the conclusions which 
have been adopted.” But when we come to look for these 
conclusions we fail to see their overwhelming importance. 
They are contained in a series of reports, the first and nearly 
the longest of which, on “the Best Method of Maintaining 
Union,” we think might have included all the others. The re- 
ports on “ Voluntary Boards of Arbitration,” on “The Rela- 
tion to each otherof Missionary Bishops andof Missionaries,” 
on “Anglican Chaplaincies on the Continent,” on “ West 
Indian Dioceses,” on “ Missionary Boards of Reference,” and 
so forth, really contain little more than the devout expression 
“of an earnest hopethat Churchmen of all views, however vary- 
ing, will recognise the duty of submitting themselves for 
conscience’ sake, in matters of ritual and ceremonial, to that 
particular or national Church in which, by God’s providence, 
they may be placed.” For Heaven’s sake, or, at any rate, for 
pene own sakes, and, most of all, for our sakes, say these 
undred bishops to their millions of faithful disciples, don’t 
uarrel among yourselves about ritual or ceremonial, or any- 
ing of that sort; submit yourselves to your several bishops, 
if you have any; or, if you have none, see that some are put 
over you, in order that you may submit yourselves to them. 
Look at us! who are your bishops? We have been moving 
in and out of Lambeth Palace for a month, and have 
actually spent nine days, of several hours apiece in 
solemn conference over you. We have differed widely in 
opinion. Angry words have passed between us, even as 
to whether this letter should be called “an encyclical” 
or not; but we are in “ perfect amity,” Ritualists and Evan- 
gelicals alike, and this is what we have agreed upon—that, 
“considering the unhappy disputes on questions of ritual, 
whereby divers congregations in the Church of England and 
elsewhere have been seriously disquieted, no alteration from 
long accustomed ritual eat be made contrary to the ad- 
monition of the bishop of the diocese.” Be Ritualists, if you 
have a Ritualistic Father in God; Low Churchmen, if your 
er is of the Evangelical persuasion ; free thinkers, if you 
ve @ Broad Churchman to rule over you; but, whatever 
you do, don’t kick up a row, and thus weaken the foundations 
of the tottering fabric which it amuses us to varnish over 
with unctuous phrases, and to make a pretence of strengthen- 
ing by the frivolous proceedings of our Pan-Anglican Synod. 
One report, which it was intended to insert in this Pan- 
Anglican pseudo-encyclical, is conspicuous by its absence. 
A committee was appointed to discuss the subject of “ In- 
fidelity, and the best Mode of Meeting it,” but all its episcopal 
members succeeded in doing, as we learn from our amiable 
contemporary, the Guardian, was to conclude “that it was im- 
possible to report adequately on the wide subject committed 
to them within the limited time allowed for their delibera- 
tion.” Their reverences could not be expected to give up 
much of their time to this question, seeing how many invita- 
tions to dinners, garden parties, five o’clock teas, and the like, 
crowded in on them. Therefore, they appear to have pru- 
dently deferred their consideration of the subject till they 
have leisure in the quietude of their own dioceses. Nothing 
but the pressure of other occupations, of course, hindered them 
from settling it off-hand. “ No one will doubt,” as the Guar- 
dian says, “that a discussion in which the Archbishop of 
NXork, with the Bishops of Peterborough and Gloucester, and 
the Primate, took part was in any way deficient in a thorough 
acquaintance with the present aspect of the controversy with 
infidelity, and the best modes of meeting it.” 
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Altogether, if the hundred prelates assembled at Lambeth 
have not much to show for all the time and money spent in 
bringing them together, they have, perhaps, done more than 
was to have been expected of them in agreeing upon any 
reports at all. The same number of inferior clergymen would 
have quarrelled hopelessly, as we have seen them doing at 
recent Church congresses ; but the Bishops are wiser in their 
generation. They see the importance of holding the “ Estab- 
lishment ” together, and even strengthening its alliance with 
its colonial and foreign offshoots, and they prudently see that 
their only chance of doing that is to smooth over all dif- 
ferences of doctrine and ritual, and to urge their subordinates 
to sacrifice every principle in joining together to look after 
the loaves and fishes, while they themselves enjoy their ices 
and oysters. This may not be the highest type of religion, but 
it suits the present day ; and it is not only or chiefly the fault 


of the Bishops that a Pan-Anglican Synod is something very, 
different from a Council of Trent. It is a costly picnic held in’ 


London during the season, at which a sufficient number of 
trite sentences are strung together in pompous reports, and 
there is enough churchgoing and religious ceremony to per- 
suade the silly public that the Church of England is still a 
great and far-reaching power. 





THE SUNDAY OF SUPERSTITION. 


The Sabbatarian resolution, to which we drew attention 
two weeks ago, has been moved by Mr. W. S. Allen, M.P., a 
the half-yearly meeting of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway shareholders. Mr. Allen’s arguments, like 
those of every Sabbatarian, naturally divide themselves inte 
two classes—the Secular and the Religious, or Superstitious, 
as it may be named, according to the preference of the indi- 
vidual reader. Under the first head may be included Mr. 
Allen’s denunciations of the.“ injustice ” of forcing stokers, 
firemen, and other servants of the company to work while all 
the world is at play: in other words, the eztra labour diffi- 
culty. The merely moral objections may be classed either as 
Secular, or under a heading of their own; but it is an article 
in the Sabbatarian creed that the disgrace, heinousness, and 
eternal peril of inebriety, for example, are greater on a Sun- 
day than on any other day of the week. They may, therefore, 
conveniently be placed under the Religious or Superstitious. 
Hence it is that Mr. Allen deplores “ Sunday drunkenness,” 
more because it is “a desecration” of the day than because it 
is degrading to one’s manhood, one’s family relationship, and 
one’s citizenship. Of course, the charge of drunkenness is an 
impudent, silly libel. There is, perhaps, more Sunday drunken- 
ness ina single lane in Glasgow—a city where the public houses 
and railway stations are alike closed—than upon all the 
excursion trains of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. If Mr. Allen had only said that some excursionists 
abused their privileges, nobody at the meeting would have 
thought it worth while to contradict him. But a statement to 
be of any use to the Sabbatarians must be more general than 
particular ; and as such, again, it is equally unworthy of con- 
sideration. Our only reason for reproducing the fallacy is 
to show the moral and intellectual incompatibility be- 
tween the respective view-points of the Sabbatarians and 
their opponents. Their ethical premises differ in kind, as 
weight from colour. Mr. Allen, however, having protested 
against excursionists “ desecrating” the Sunday by getting 
drunk, proceeded to expose another and still more heinous 
form of “desecration,” to wit, “the distribution of infidel 
and blasphemous tracts on the road.” This was too much for 
the assembled shareholders, who remonstrated with cries of 
“Oh! Oh!” And the “Oh! Oh!” speedily died in laughter 
when Mr. W. 8. Allen appealed to the chairman (Mr. Laing, 
M.P.) “as a man of high position, and, more than that, as a 
Scotchman who had been trained to a reverence for the 
Lord’s Day !” | 

Mr. Laing, we fear, has sadly fallen away from the precepts 
of his youth. Atall events, he was impervious to Mr. Allen’s 
touching appeal ; and his counter-statement, delivered in the 
cool, matter-of-fact style of a man of business, yet with every 
consideration for Sabbatarian feeling, showed how firmly the 


Sunday recreation movement has already taken hold of the; 
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popular mind. It is not our business to guide, but to follow 
public opinion, said Mr. Laing; and the fact that, though the 


rates are the same, the passenger traffic proceeds are’ 


greater on Sundays than on other days clearly indicates 
what that opinion is. London wants to be conveyed out of 
town on Sundays, and it will find the means; and the cheapest, 
and easiest, and least laborious means are the railways. 
We recommend the last point to the particular attten- 
tion of the Sabbatarians. Mr. Laing insists that the 
trains are run at a quarter of the labour expended upon the 
steamers and other numberless media of locomotion used on 
the sacred day. Asfor the company’s officials, we have Mr. 
Laing’s assurance that, as a rule, they are only employed one 
Sunday out of three. Need we say that their facilities for 
church-going would be considerably curtailed if they were to 
exchange their present position for that of domestic servants 
to the grim Sabbatarians who would lock the station doors and 
Judaize the London Sunday? Charity begins at home ; and 
we should like to see the comfortable members of the Lord’s 
Day Rest Assocciation make their start with the servants’ 
hall, and the kitchen, where cook perspires during divine 
service, careless of the risks of that lower and hotter 
“area,” where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched. Sunday labour is by no means the excep- 
tional thing the Sabbatarians pretend it to be. But, 
even if it were, we should still maintain that the recreation 
of the million would be justly and cheaply purchased at 
the cost of a little extra toil for the lez The ad- 
vantage, however, does not necessarily imply any such 
corresponding hardship. The Sunday employés on the rail- 
ways—and at the galleries, museums, concert halls, lecture 
and conversazione rooms, which are destined to be opened 
within the next few years—may surely take their holiday on 
some other day of the week. It would be ridiculous to 
suppose that the self-adjusting power of society becomes 
exhausted where Sabbatarians choose to draw the line. 
In brief, the Sabbatarian position is untenable, even when 
intelligible. But it is not always intelligible—as when, e.y., 
Mr. Allen concludes that no interference with the sanctity of 
the Sabbath ought to be allowed, unless “really neces- 
sary.” ‘“ Necessary” is a relative term—meaning one thing to 
the Sabbatarian, who, if he be consistent, must regard the 
world as a reformatory, and his senses as a kind of spiritual 
doors and windows, to be kept barred and bolted against the 
devil; but quite a different thing to his antagonist, for whom 
suppressed sense means rudimentary life, who is learning to 
recognise in this world the promise of an earthly paradise, 
and, in himself even, the capabilities of its demiurgus. 

Out of pure good nature, the Sunday reformers have 
hitherto foreborne from attacking the Sabbatarians on their 
own—their real—ground, and proclaiming that which all 
men—Lord Shaftesbury and his friends excepted—know and 
feel to be the truth. What is the use of preaching against 
“desecration” to people who do not believe that the Sunday 
is holier than any other day? Or of inviting to prayers peo- 
ple upon whom pulpit discourses have no more effect than 
the legends of the Round Table? And what are the re- 
formers’ professions of tender regard for religious observances 
but an evasion of the Sabbatarian protest ? ‘To the multitudes 
who are concerned in this question, the dogmatic Chris- 
tianity—whose attractions are pitted against those of picture 
galleries, and country scenery—is as dead as the Odin wor- 
ship which it superseded. Will any candid reader of these 
lines deny that nine out of every ten of the intelligent artisans, 
_ commercial men, and people generally, of the middle classes, 
are confirmed sceptics—or “worse?” The infidelity which 
we make a fashion of associating with Paris and Ber- 
lin pervades the atmosphere of London. What, then, 
we ask, is to be gained by the decorous, pious fiction of taking 
the ordinary Londoner for anything but the unbeliever that 
he is? “We have no wish to entice the few church-goers 
that are left to you, but only to provide—lest worse befal 
them—for the moral and intellectual recreation of the 
myriads, for whom your official creeds no longer possess 
either charm or terror.” Such is the plain, ree 
answer with which Sunday reformers, sooner or later, must 
meet the Sabbatarian obstructives. 


If the Sabbatarians place their main reliance upon the 
theory of some occult quality of sacredness in the Sunday, 
and the thesis that the churches are well-springs of spiritual 
edification and consolation, it is certainly not irreverence on 
their part, but rather the bounden duty of Sunday reformers 
to peewee that, rightly or wrongly, their innumerable clientdle 
flatly reject both propositions. The religious, or superstious 
sanction being thus disposed of, the question becomes one of 
purely secular convenience. “The Sabbath was made for 
man,’ must be the reformers’ motto. They must not shrink 
from the assertion that the so-called secular ideal of the 
Sunday is broader, healthier, manlier, even more “ religious,” 
and more moral in every way, than the pulpit ideal, which, 
after all, is swiftly vanishing into the past. The Sunday of 
the future will simply be a rational, weekly holiday, devoted, 
in great measure, to the musical, scenic, pictorial, and other 
artistic entertainments which, under the present order, are 
crammed into the six days of the week. Such is the 
tendency ; and the Sabbatarians resemble the Bishops who 
called upon Galileo to recant, though all the while the earta 
moved on, carrying Galileo and the Bishops with it, 


THE HECKLING OF SIR JAMES GRANT SUTTIE. 


It is a wise and a merciful rule to let obscure men alone. 
In the case, however, of Sir James Grant Suttie, the Con- 
servative candidate—“ Independent and Liberal Conserva- 
tive” candidate—for the Haddington Burghs, N.B., a distinct 
exception must be made. Sir James is a political rara avis, a 
lusus nature of the most surprising and ludicrous kind ever 
yet discovered north, or, for matter of that, south of the 
Tweed. The chief merit of his discovery lies, we believe, 
with the sworn supporters of the “ Auld Kirk” in those parts. 
He was found, it is stated, ina spot in the vicinity of Dunbar, 
where it appears, from his own account, he and “ his father, 
his grandfather, and his great grandfather,” have been de- 
fending the faith as by law established for a period to the 
contrary of which the memory of man hardly runneth, Father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather have all, it is sad tc 
reflect; wasted their fragrance on the comparatively desert air 
of the eldership of the Auld Kirk; for Suttie file alone has 
it been reserved to defend the very ark of the Covenant itself 
from the sacrilegious assaults of iconoclastic ‘“ hecklers” 
in a contested parliamentary election. It was on Tuesday 
last that Sir James made his first important public appear- 
ance, or, to be more accurate, was first eehibited: to the public 
in the Volunteer Hall of the ancient burgh of Lauder. The 
fun at once began, and was sustained with unflagging anima. 
tion to the end. Never, probably, befure did the douce 
burghers of secluded Lauder spend so merry an evening. 
There are many indifferent speakers in Parliament, and sti 
more have unsuccessfully knocked at its doors, but a candi- 
date who cannot even manage to read his speech decently—a 
candidate who is nae and gratified at the opinions 
which he finds therein set down as his own—is a decided 
novelty. “ You are aware that I [laughter]—give me a little 
time, lease—you are aware that I am—T[a voice, “ Turn over 
the shee side” ]—I have not had time to read it carefully 
over—the disestablishment of the Scotch Church is counte- 
nanc2d by the Liberal party.” * * “ The leaders of the Liberal 
party do not act in a way that I approve of. I am sorry, 
gentlemen, I am obliged to read it all; I do not see parti- 
cularly well, and the gas hurts my eyes. I am obliged to read 
because I have not had the time—I have written it, 
however, but I have not had the time to get it off b 
heart. I hope I will be able—(pause)—afterwards, if 
you please. I am a member of the Church of Scotland.” 
From time to time the candidate “ lost the place,” as infants 
do at a dame’s school, and in these intervals of elocutionary 

2pose much “ wut” was interpolated " local wags. But, 
indeed ,for his emphatic assurance, “I have written it,” 
one might have been disposed to conjecture that Sir James 
had never known what his electoral opinions were to be till 
the MS. containing them was put into his hands by his 
political exhibitors. Those whose early education has b2en 
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neglected are often able to read decently, though ignorant of 
the mystery of writing. In this respect, however, as in so 
many others, Sir James is peculiar. He appears to have 
learned to write before he learned to read; the latter art, 
indeed, he is only now painfully acquiring. Let the Scottish 
professors of pedagogy note duly the results of the new 
method. When, however, the honourable candidate said, 
“written by myself,” he was careful to explain, “ not written 
by my pen, but it was written under my supervision, and I 
made alterations.” Can it be that Sir James, after all, does 
his writing by proxy, and merely subscribes, after “ Sir James,” 
his “XX”? ere was a historic baron, erst of Sir James’s 
neighbourhood, who, according to Sir Walter Scott, devoutly 
thanked 

wooee- God no son of mine, 

Save Gawin e’er could pen a line. 

May it not be that the mantle of Archibald Bell-the-Cat 
had fallen on Suttie pére? Anyhow, it is plain that the 
champion of the “ Auld Kirk ” does not rely in his struggle 
with the principalities and powers of Liberalism on mere 
carnal knowledge. His weapons are spirituous if not 
spiritual. “We should, as Churchmen, declare against any 
entertaining it at all—any entertaining it at all [ whistling, 
and a voice, ‘A glass of bitter.’| What? A glass of 
bitter? I wish I had one.” This may be taken as Sir 
James’s peculiar way of signifying that beer and the Bible 
are indissolubly united, and that next to the “ Auld Kirk” 
the public-house occupies the largest place in his affections. 
“Sign the pledge,” shouted a disciple of Sir Wilfrid’s. “No, 
I won’t” was the prompt rejoinder. On this point the de- 
fender of the faith was quite intelligible; on each and every 
other he was hopelessly and idiotically incoherent. Where 
Sir James showed to most advantage in the whole farce was 
at the point at which the “heckling” began. The process of 
“heckling” or questioning of candidates has, in Scotland, 
reached something like the dignity of a science, and Sir James 
was an inimitable subject on which to operate. Scotsmen are 
said to have a propensity for answering one question b 
asking another. But this is not Sir James’s way. You sake 
him about one thing, and he immediately vouchsafes you a 

erfect mass of information about another. It is Sir John 
alstaff with the Chief Justice of England over again, only it 
is not the “ malady of not marking,” but the hopeless bewil- 


derment of his poor wits, that is the matter with Sir James. 


Asked by a Mr. Robson, “ Have you any objection to the 
exercise of justice?” he answered, “I don’t know your 
name.” Asked, “ In what respect is endowment the patrimony 
of the Established Church?” he replied, “I think you had 


better take a look at some books.” Asked yet further, “Did 


you not give that consideration before you became a candi- 
date?” Sir James retorted, “I have had very short time 
for either consideration or for sleep.” Asked, “ Are you not 
aware that Russia has got nearly all that she asked?” the 
honourable candidate replied, “I can tell you this, if you 
want to know, I have parted with one hundred and _ thirty 
men—fine fellows as ever were seen, who went for the 
* Reserve’ ; I saw them into Edinboro’ myself.” Asked, “ Have 
the Plenipotentiaries maintained the promised territorial inte- 
grity and the independence of Turkey ?”—“TI am not a plenipo- 
tentiary at all.” Politely begged to explain what he under- 
stood by “an independent and Liberal Conservative,” he 
rejoined, with some sense of humour, “If you want another 
speech, I will begin all over again [reproducing his MS.]; I 
will bring it out and begin again.” This threat practically 
brought the comedy to an end. Incessant laughter is physi- 
cally exhausting, and the Lauder men had come quite unpre- 
pared for a pes esc so vigorous. Besides, the Church’s 

antaloon had intimated at an earlier stage in the proceed- 
ings, “IT would very much like to get home to my bed ;” and 
it was not in human nature, perverse as it is, especially at 
election times, to resist so pathetic an appeal from the lion 
ee of an evening so pleasantly spent. The minister of 
the Auld Kirk moved a vote of thanks to Sir James—it is 
seldom that parsons are thankful for mercies so small—* for 
the sentiments he had expressed regarding his friendship for 
the Church of Scotland,’ and so ended Sir James Grant 
Suttie’s parliamentary debit. What docs it all mean? Is 
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the Church of Scotland really so strong that it can afford to 
be defended by champions so grotesque? In the Middle 
Ages the Roman Church tried to attach the people to her 
communion by “ miracle-plays,” often of a ludicrous ten- 
dency. Has the Church of Calvin and Knox resolved to 
imitate—longo intervallo—in the Haddington Burghs the 
tactics of the Lady of Babylon. 





~_— 


THE GRAIN KING. 


Less than a month ago there walked about San Franciscoa 
figure with which Montgomery-street and Washington-corner 
had grown familiar during a thirty years’ acquaintance. Six 
feet seven in height, and stout in proportion, Isaac Fried- 
lander was a tall man among a race of Anaks—a giant even 
in California, where short men are at a discount. More- 
over, his features proclaimed him not to the manner born, 
which was not remarkable, but his record told a tale of 
honesty which in America is somewhat more peculiar. 
Strangers used to be introduced to him as a sight, while the 
minor magnates of the city on the Golden Gate considered 
their commercial credit appreciably advanced when they were 
engaged with Isaac Friedlander in that intellectual operation 
known in the Far West as “taking a drink.” For did not 
everybody know that the tall German in the sombre suit of 
black clothes was “ one of the most remarkable men in our 
country, sir; he made a corner in wheat, and busted for half 
a million dollars—yes, sir, and paid up in the end,” which was, 
after all, the most extraordinary feature of the case. He was, 
in fact, the well-known “Grain King” of the Pacific Coast. 
California, for a democratic country, seems to have a multi- 
plicity of these commercial monarchs, including a successor 
to the throne of the late Mr Hudson, and a gentleman who 
rejoices in being called the “ Bonanza King.” It ought, how- 
ever, to be added that the silver monarch does not reside in his 
territory. Like every good American, he goes to Paris, not to 
die, but to live, and havea good time of it. There he spends his 
dollars sumptuously, gives balls and “ little le-vees,” and like Mr. 
Barwell, of Stanstead, is in the habit of calling for “ more cur- 
ricles.”” But Mr. Friedlander never left California. He landed in 
New York a penniless Oldenburger, migrated to the Southern 
States, and in due time found himself in California among 
the first of the searchers for El Dorado. At that period the 
great city of San Francisco was but a few tents, gambling 
hells, and taverns, on a sand hill, around the old Spanish 
Presidio. Hundreds of ships lay in the bay deserted by 
their crews, and often by their captains. A bale of shirts 
could be bought for less than one, for the simple reason that 
there was no warehouse room for the goods which speculators 
were flooding the market with, while to take a shop—had 
there been any to take—and to sell the shirt in it would have 
necessitated such profits that the value of the undergarment 
would have been increased ten-fold. The streets were un- 
lighted, and a gentleman cooling himself outside his hotel, 
ran the chance of being shot at—a mistake, perhaps mollified 
by the apology that the assassin had “ quite mistaken his 
man.” The ruts in the highways were filled up with bales of 
silks and velvets which were unclaimed by the consignees, 
and lay rotting on the wharf. Money was made so easily, 
that stealing was voted an unnecessary waste of labour, though 
as a precaution knowing men of little faith used to look at their 
watches with a revolver barrel laid across them. It was a royster- 
ing, drinking, swearing, cutting, fighting, money-making, 
money-squandering time, to which old Californians—* Forty- 
niners”’ who consider themselves the cream of the earth— 
look back with sad fondness, albeit most of them are poor 
enough to-day. In such days it was that Isaac Friedlander 
arrived in San Francisco—or, “ Frisco,” as the hurried in- 
habitants were beginning to call it—and determined to “ go 
into” something. He had washed out a few ounces in the 
mines, and saw clearly that gold-digging was the hardest 
work and the poorest pay of any labour under the sun. And 
so he “ went into” wheat. 

_And in wheat he flourished. All the flour that the gold 
digger made his damper or his frying-pan flapjack out of 
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came from Chili, and was eight dollars per barrel. To corypete 
with the Chilian houses was not an easy matter, for neither 
Isaac of the many inches, nor his “ pards,” had coin. So 
they organised a “corner” in flour, and so thoroughly suc- 
ceeded that in a few months flour went up to forty dollars 
pee barrel, and the “ ring” cleared a million. It is recorded that 

efore that period never had the poverty of the English tongue 
so thoroughly impressed the digger of the auriferous soil. 
He got up early in the morning to curse the tall “ Dutchman” 
and his corner, and yet by the time he was compelled to 
eat a little of his forty dollar flour he felt that the paucity of 
his mother tongue in “ swear words” was simply lamentable ! 
Having thus succeeded in laying the foundation of his for- 
tune by dear flour, Friedlander determined to increase it by 
making the staff of his life still cheaper. And so he laid 
about him. He found California a wild, lovely land, with 
gold diggers who had to be fed scratching its hill sides or 
scrambling in its river beds for gold. In the valleys roamed 
thousands of sinewy cattle, owned by lank, lean, half-wild 
Spaniards, whom the mysteries of ex post facto laws were 
rapidly and roguishly ousting from their ancient heritage. 
But there was no farming worthy of the name—old General 
Sutter’s Ranch on the Sacramento being about the only culti- 
vated land in all the huge state. And for this reason “ into” 
native grain growing the future Corn King “went.” At first 
he imported wheat from Oregon, and “ floured” it at San 
Francisco; but by and by he ground Californian grain alone. 
But a rival combination opposed the Friedlander ring, and in due 
course the “bulls,” though crippled themselves, pulled down 
the “ bears,” and among them that Ursa Major, Isaac Fried- 
lander, who in due time “ busted” in a gentlemanly way for 
five hundred thousand dollars. But in the operation he 
showed his abilities in such a brilliant light that his admiring 
creditors insisted that he must not affront them by mention- 
ing bankruptcy, but go on. Their confidence in the Grain 
King’s abilities was not misplaced, for in a few years he not 
only paid off every dollar, but reared up a fortune such as is 
rarely seen even in America. He determined to devote him- 
self to the exportation of grain. He owned one farm of a 
hundred thousand acres, which he assigned to sheep and 
cattle, but he bought or grew no corn on his own account. 
He had had enough of that. But he encouraged other men 
to grow cereals, until at the present time it is nothing un- 
common to see fields of a thousand acres covered with wheat, 
cut, threshed, and sacked, all on the fields by machinery. To 
these great “ ranchers ”’ Friedlander became the honest broker. 
He bought and sold their grain on commission, and though he 
might “ operate”’ now and then he only did it when he saw 
the market safe. So whether one wheat Cassio killed another 
or not, or both killed each other, it was all the same to Iago 
Friedlander. He soon “covered the sea’’—or, at least, the 
bay of San Francisco—with ships carrying Californian wheat 
to Australia, England, the Eastern States, and even to Chili, 
where he had made his first grand coup. The wheat crop of 
California is at the present time not far from thirty million 
bushels, and of this fully the half is exported. Over this 
amazing quantity of corn Friedlander exercised control to the 
extent of about three-fourths, so that in reality the trade was 
in his hands. Meantime he invested his surplus capital in 
land, so that in time he owned perhaps more territory than 
is comprised in the grand duchy where he first saw the 
light. He lived to see one after another of those who 
started to oppose him drop off; his combinations were too 
much for them. He was a master of commercial premisses 
and deductions, but could afford to possess a conscience and 
even a heart. He was an Israelite without guile, and proud 
of his race, and, though a trader, was charitable and upright. 
And after all Isaac Friedlander died himself. 

The career of this Teutonic son of Kish is only a type of 
the Californian “business man,” active, energetic, and reck- 
less, and yet never cast down, dealing with large transac- 
tions, and huge combinations, and acting and talking accord- 
ingly. In no country in the world have such immense fortunes 
been made by so many men and in so brief a period as in 
California. Yet few, if any of them, came to the State with 
capital. Most of them arrived poor, and made their first 
stake in the gold mines; that stake they invested in some 


more stable industry, and in due time became successful, 

though it might be through many tribulations and not a few 

of such mishaps as that graphically styled “ busting.” Hence 

the dollar aristocracy of California is rather a mixed one— 

educated and uneducated men being strangely tumbled up. 

The society of the Golden State is democratic, very dollary, 
and withal pleasant and cheery. Nobody is “ welted” by mis- 

fortune, because he hopes to revive. When Sacramento was 
being burnt the merchants saved a case or two of champagne, 
and sat on a hill in the suburbs, drinking better luck to each 
other. Next day a rough board-shanty was run up, and 
over the door might be read this legend, “ Drinks two bits ; 
who cares a for a fire?’ That is the secret. At the 
time when Isaac Friedlander was organising the great corner 
in flour a Cambridge senior wrangler was making a little 
fortune as a boatman in San Francisco. He found his mathem- 
atics of no use to him, and anoonaey he utilised the expe- 
rience acquired as a stroke of his college boat, much to his 
own profit and everybody’s satisfaction. The mate of a Scotch 
ship seeing that before the wharves were built goods were 
landed in the mud, carried a few stones, and built a little jetty 
with his own hands. There he stood by collecting the dues, 
until the “ Scotchman’s wharf” became “quite a property.” Not 
long ago there was living and flourishing a certain peer, who, 
when in the mood, used to astonish his brother nobles by 
dating some event in their aristocratic calendar as happening 
“about the time when I was keeping a public house in Cali- 
fornia”—the fact being that, when a very young son of a 
younger brother, licensed victualling had been his whilom 
occupation in the land of Democracy. It is curious also that 
the Germans, rather a slow moving race, share in the general 
activity, though only to a limited extent. To keep a corner 
grocery, or “run” a lager beer brewery is usually the chief 
end of the imported “Dutchman.” He devotes himself 
thenceforth to smoking, the turnverein or the sangverein of 
his village, and lets politics and the world wag as they may. 
But others, like the late Grain King, launch into great enter- 
prises. It must, however, be confessed that the fire in their 
veins is not of German origin. Itis due to that infusion 
of foreign blood which, blended with Saxon patience, has made 
Hamburg, Frankfort, Cologue, and Berlin great cities and 
great Bourses. = 








THE BLACK-FOREST SPAS. 


The age when people of Anglo-Saxon descent might fairly 
claim a monopoly in travelling for travelling’s sake is past 
and gone. Summer-touring, which is being more and more 
universally recognised as a necessity of the times, has, within 
the last few years, begun to assume the character of a grand 
annual international game of puss-in-the corner, in which 
the people of one country are incessantly changing places 
with those of another. While one stream of departing 
tourists rapidly flows away from homes in town or country, 
by river or mountain, a counter-current is bearing up against 
aan in equal force, each alike intent upon reaching the 
special points from which the others have fled. 

We none of us quite like this general mélée style of tra- 
velling which is perpetually bringing us into close contact 
with people of different nationalities, for we are an inde- 
pendent race, and do not care to have our angles rubbed down 
by force, or to be educated nolens volens upon a cosmopolitan 
dead-level system. To have our prejudices knocked out of us 
is all very well in its way; but, when we discover that the 
process has to be effected by an amount of persistent crowding 
and hustling that make travelling an unmitigated torture, 
we are inclined to sigh for the good old times, when 
we found plenty of elbow room, whether we went to 
the North Pole or the Greek Archipelago, the Pyrenees 
or the Danube. But, since it is worse than useless 
to hope for a return of the days when our exclusive- 
ness was able to assert itself on every thoroughfare of the 
Continent, we must content ourselves with some of the less well- 
known by-ways of summer travel if our object is to escape 
the madding crowd. And happily there are nooks and corners 
still remaining within a very accessible distance of our own 
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shores, in which a man with reasonable requirements need have 
no anxiety as to his chances of getting a night’s lodging or a 
day’s meal, even if he should neither have telegraphed en 

ince for them, nor notified his intentions to appear at a 
definite place, by sending a special messenger on in advance of 
him like another Marquis de Carabas. 

Such unsophisticated spots are becoming more and more 
scarce, but still they exist; and for those who have seen 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, and who have consequently dis- 
charged the first imperative duty of every British tourist, we 
know of no better place for escaping from the great army of 
summer travellers, and yet securing all the essentials of a 
holiday tour than the Black Forest, the Schwarzwald of the 
Germans. Here is a little world in itself, girt about and 
intersected in all directions by mountains and forests, lakes 
and streams, which nature has thrown oe in such pic- 
turesque confusion that the district almost looks as if it might 
have been modelled expressly for the delight of artists. If 
the mountains are not snow-capped every month in the year 
they yet are quite high ae to satisfy a moderate degree of 
of Alpine ambition; while, according to unimpeachable 
authority, the air you breathe on emerging from the 
fragrant pine wots to the high lands above is as 
exhilarating as a draught of the choicest Champagne, 
and more bracing than the most unpalatable of strong 
tonics. ‘Till: recently the interior of the Schwarzwald 
was a terra incognita to foreigners, and was principally 
known to Germans beyond the borders as the fabled haunt 
of the numerous mountain-dwarfs, water-sprites, and forest 
elves that have long played so important a part in the 
juvenile literature of Germany. Most travellers were con- 
tent to make only short incursions into the forest from 
Baden-Baden and other points of access; and till Auerbach 
wrote his ‘ Village Tales,’ the scenes of which are laid in his 
native Schwarzwald, few persons knew what a world of beauty 
and romance lay hidden in this primitive corner of southern 
Germany. Now the district is becoming daily more and more, 
if not too accessible ; the fairies and hobgoblins of all kinds 
are rapidly being driven out of their old retreats by the whirr 
of machinery and the whistle of engines ; and even Auer- 
bach’s villagers, and the homely workshops with which he has 
familiarised us, will soon cease to have any existence out of 
his pages. The lonely chilets on the mountains and the 
forest-clearings are being forsaken, and the Schwarzwalders 
begin to cluster round the factories in the valleys, where the 
mountain streams are now for the first time being made avail- 
able for lightening their labour in making clocks, musical 
boxes, and the innumerable other ingenious things that they 
contrive to produce from the pine wood with which nature 
has so abundantly supplied them. 

The art of clock making and wood carving dates back in the 
Schwarzwald to more than two hundred years ago, when a 
herdsman, with no better tool than a clasp knife, constructed 
the first timepiece ever made in the district. The ingenious 
forester soon found imitators, and from him his countrymen have 
derived an important branch of industry, which,in the course 
of time has acquired such dimensions that the Schwarzwalder 
of the present day may claim, in spite of a good deal of com- 
ee on the part of brother Jonathan, to be the chief time- 

eeper in the world’s nurseries and kitchens. In addition, 
moreover, to clocks of all sizes—from that of giants capable of 
going on for twelve months without needing to be touched to 
that of cuckoos smaller than life, which tell the hours by a 
corresponding number of cries and clapping of their wings— 
the Black Forest can supply you with a musical box as big as 
an organ, from which a child’s hand may turn off music of 
forty or fifty brazen instrument-power, or with a toy no larger 
than an egg, which nevertheless will be found capable of play- 
ing a round of popular airs as well as many a young lady- 
performer, who has devoted half her days to her musical 
studies. 

But more interesting to strangers than the most ingenious 
of clocks or musical toys is that great characteristic of Schwarz- 
wald specialities, the forest mineral springs. At world- 
renowned places such as Baden-Baden, the Queen of Schwarz- 
wald spas, the German element is nearly lost in the crowd of 
forty or fifty thousand strangers gathered together from the 


richer classes of every land under the sun; while at Carls- 
bad, Gastein, or Ems, the frequent eee of royal visitors 
gives to those comparatively small places an artificial veneer, 
under which distinctions of nationality are lost sight of. But 


at a rural forest Bath, called by Germansa “ Bad,” none of’ 


these adventitious conditions exist, and here you may see the 
people very much as they are at home, or at any rate as only 
Germans appear when going through their villagiatura. 

No other part of Germany possesses so many of these in- 
stitutions as the Black Forest, where there is scarcely a deep 
valley that has not its thermal spring. At some of these 
spas the water can lay claim to no other qualities than fresh- 
ness and purity; but at others you may find water hot enough 
to parboil you, or cold enough to half-freeze you ; so full of 
iron as to make the bather look like a blackamoor, or so over- 


charged with salt as to suggest to the timid mind the repeti-' 


tion of a catastrophe like that of Lot’s wife. 

Springs situated on the slope of a mountain, or on _ the 
upper margin of a valley, seldom yield waters possessed of 
any of these exceptional properties, and, indeed, it may be 
accepted as a general fact that, the deeper the hollow in 
which it lies, the more potent is the spring. If, therefore, 
you wish to see life at a bond fide medical spa, you must be 
content to plunge down into a hot sandy basin, closed in by 
forests, which have crept a thousand feet or more above the 
stream that rushes through the valley. In such a gulley as 
this, on the eastern boundary of the forest, lie the Baths of 
Teinach, where the burgher-world of northern Wurtemberg 
takes its summer holiday. Here, very much the same as at 
Margate, wives and children enjoy their regulation course of 
annual bathing, while the men of the family come and go by 
what we may call a “husbands’” Saturday and Monday 
train. During that two days’ interval the whole valley over- 
flows with cheery, loud-voiced bearded men, who seem as 
ready as children to laugh at everything, and even more 
ingenious than the latter in extracting the fullest possible 
amount of enjoyment out of a holiday ; and till one has seen 
Germans engaged in the occupation of enjoying themselves 
one can form no conception of what a human being may 
achieve in this direction. 

A small “ Bad” is in many respects the exact counterpart 
in miniature of a large “ Bad,” and at Teinach, with its com- 
paratively few annual visitors, the stranger has a faithful 
representative of the German “ Bad ” organisation generally. 
The history of the place is unique ; for, after having for ages 
been included in the Crown domain of Wurtemberg, and 
served as the chief centre for the annual bathing and hunting 
of successive princes and their courts, it has lately been pur- 
chased by a wealthy and enterprising Stuttgart pnblisher, 
who has converted the old palaces into lodging-houses, the 
court-saloons and pavilions into dining-halls and covered 
promenades; while the old tumbledown baths and wells 
have been remodelled on the newest medical system, 
and made to look as much like ancient thermz as lath, 
plaster, and stucco permit. No pains cre being spared to. 
make Teinach a model “ Bad,” and, besides the usual 


brass-band, which calls the visitors to the Trinkhalle’ 


to imbibe their prescribed portions of water at sunrise’ 
and sunset ; the huge hotel at which they congregate for their 
meals ; the ill-supplied reading room ; the billiard rooms ; the 
conversation hall, with its noisy pianos, and all the usual: 
concomitants of such institutions ; the place has the advan- 
tage of lying in the midst of splendid scenery, and of afford-’ 
ing facilities for good fishing and shooting. But these, like 
all other things, either good or bad, are under the control of 
the resident doctor, whose power at Teinach entirely eclipses 
that of its excellent proprietor. To him, therefore, applica- 
tion must be made for leave to fish in the neighbouring rivers 
of Teinach and Nagold, or to shoot in the surrounding forest, 
which, besides deer and hares, offers the sportsman the chance 
of bringing down a wildcat, or a marten, and even of killing 
a fox, if he can so far forget his insular prejudices. 

Such opportunities for sport d Pallemande, with the great 
facilities by rail and road for visiting numerous other 
baths—including fashionable Wildbad—and for reaching all 
the most picturesque districts of the Schwarzwald, make 
Teinach a very good centre for forest and mountain’ 
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excursions. But we are hardly prepared to say that we should 
be willing to secure the advantages it has to offer at the cost 
of entering upon a prescribed course of its waters in the 
character of an officially-enrolled patient. This is not from 
any repugnance to the waters themselves, which do not pro- 
claim their excellence by any offensiveness of flavour, but 
from rebellious distaste of the abject dependence on the 
doctor to which the unhappy partaker in “ a course of cure” 
is expected to submit. To Germans it would seem to be the 
most natural thing in the world to be instructed as to the 
number of seconds they may remain in a bath, or as to the 
exact quantity of fir-cones or sprigs of thyme they may put 
into it. But an Englishman is scarcely as grateful as he is 
expected to be, when, for instance, he is informed at what 
hours of the day it is allowable for him to open his window, 
and when it is incumbent upon him to breathe through his 
nose instead of in the ordinary way ! 

These may be very important matters if looked at from a 
purely hygienic point of view; and it is, no doubt, chemically 
speaking, very interesting to know that a pinch of one salt 
will turn Teinach-water into Ems water, while other salts 
will give you Vichy-waters or the genuine Sprudel wasser of 
Carlsbad, but as the unlearned have to take these and 
innumerable other similar marvels on trust, we would not 
recommend any one who is deficient in faith to become a 
patient at this spa. Let him rather seek his cure elsewhere, 
and limit his connection with an institution of this kind to 
the part of a looker-on, in which capacity he will find a little 
world of new and amusing aspects of social life opened to him 
at Teinach or at any other genuine German rural “ Bad.” 

In conclusion, we need only observe that the roads by which 
the Schwarzwald spas are reached are by no means the least 
interesting features in the district, for its highways and rail- 
ways have alike been carried up and down mountains, through 
them, and round them, with an apparent indifference to the 
perpendicular and the horizontal, which, if suggestive of 
coming risks to life or limb, has at all events the merit of 
adding largely to the enjoyment of travellers who are enthu- 


siastic in the search after the picturesque. ‘leinach has been 


looped into the great circle of railways, which enclose the 

Schwarzwald as in a girdle, and its position on the line be- 

tween Constance and Stuttgart, which traverses the moun- 

tainous region in which the Danube has its watershed, makes 

the approach to these springs one of the most striking of the 

eee picturesque routes of which the Black Forest may 
oast, 


ENGLISH EXTRAVAGANCE. 


When a certain terrible heroine of About’s is urged by the 
wealthy niggard she has made her husband to adopt his 
principles of economy and to accept, with him, for motto 
“Dépenser peu, gagner beaucoup,” “No,” she replies, “ I know 
one much more intelligent and more amusing,” and at a 
breath she converts him, for her motto is “ Dépenser beaucoup, 
et gagner énormément.” According to our critic, M. Taine—a 
critic who certainly does not put on yellow spectacles when 
he wishes to examine us—this system of great expenditure 
and enormous gains which brought M. and Mme. Jeffs to 
bankruptcy is our English plan of thrift. We are not able, 
he says, to practice self-restraint, we must live at our ease, 
keep up a good appearance; we choose rather to add to our 
labour than to lessen our living; instead of retrenching we 
strain our means to the utmost; at the end of the year we 
have at the very best just made the twoends meet. Trop de 
travail trop, de dépense, is his epitome of our economical 
errors. It has not however escaped him that much of the 
over expenditure he blames is compulsory; he notes that we 
rarely save money, but he adds thata doctor, a lawyer, a land- 
lord, has too many public or private calls on his purse, has 
taxes, subscriptions, education and journeys of his children, 
hospitality, horses, servants, confortable; and he, throughout 
his comments, treats the four last items as as inevitable by the 
laws of our social system as any of the other—which indeed 
three of them are, for our hospitalities, our servants, and 
even our confortable are no matters of choice but are im- 
posed upon us as necessities of our social position, indispen- 


sable for maintaining it. It may sound wise philosophy to 
tell poor gentry to live only as their caescaill wants and 
tastes require or as their purses easily allow and take no 
heed of the what-people-say unreality we call positicn, but 
position, like many other unrealities, has an in mense in- 
fluence on our lives. To alter our social position is to alter 
for good or bad our habits, our opportunities, our acqua‘nt- 
ance, our social, and frequently our material, pros- 
cts, to give good-bye to the life that has been fami- 
iar to us and learn our world anew. We cannot all of 
us afford to do this for ourselves and our children. 
We see too much to lose, even should we feel convinecd of 
the ultimate prudence, from a pecuniary point of view, of the 
sacrifice of the airy merely borrowed thing, gentility. And 
in very many cases a man’s assured sccial position is a most 
important part of his stock in trade, like his honesty and his 
skill, and to let it be damaged would be about as useful 
economically as if a labourer were to cut off one of h'sarms 
to save expense in shirt-sleeves. The struggle to keep up 
appearanees which is the misery of half the respectable 
homes in England is not so merely ascribable to petty emu- 
lations and pretentiousness as moral censors find it their 
readiest wisdom to declare it. Those who are involved in it 
are frequently better aware than their severest satirists can 
make them that the blunt acceptance and acknowledgment of 
mediocrity, or even of poverty, would make their lives far 
easier and more enjoyable than they find them; that only to 
be relieved of their efforts to seem living in luxury and re- 
finement would be in itself luxury and refinement; that their 
labours and their anxieties, their pinchings and their spend- 
ings are all being used for what brings them neither comfort 
nor true pleasure. But the things which they strugg:c for, 
knowing them not worth the struggle, represent something 
which is worth the struggle—that something for which we 
have no better name than position but which as often means 
self-respect, and which lost means decadence. 

There are many people living, for their means, extrava- 
gantly who would never strain their expenditure for tlhe mere 
vanity of display or for love of luxury, who only want to live 
as they needs must to satisfy their acquaintances of their 
good breeding, their tradesmen of their solvency, and their 
servants of their gentility. Their misfortune is that, while of 
late years the cost of living has greatly increased, the 
standard of living has been raised too. But that the 
standard of living has been raised is easily said to be their 
own fault. ‘“ Who but themselves have raised it?” is the 
easy retort. It is not, however, the people for whom the 
standard has long been too high who have raised it, and 
are raising it: it is the people for whom it is not too 
high. There are of course among us in these days, as 
there have been in all societies in all days since money 
was, spendthrifts aud cheats who rush foremost into the ex- 
cesses of fashion and outmillionaire millionaires: but one 
may fairly set aside these, or count them among those with 
whom they for the while pass muster, in saying that costly 
ways are begun by those who do not feel the cost. When 
the proportion of wealthy persons in a community is very 
call and when they are only of the highest rank, such ways 
will never spread far; poorer persons, far from being under 
the compulsion of society to adopt them, would be thought 
guilty of a preposterous mimicry if they did so. But when 
the proportion of wealthy persons is so great as it now isin 
England, and when this leaven of riches permeates all ranks, 
the costly ways are so easily frequent as soon to have the 
overbearing force of custom, and the great social law of self- 
protection, “Do what your neighbours do,” impels people of 
moderate incomes, and then people of small incomes, to 
follow each other whither the rich are leading. In this there 
is, taking it on the whole, rank unwisdom for the multitude 
of the unwealthy ; but yet, as has been said, in many instances 
this unwisdom cos a wisdom in it and the pers man must 
take the fashion of the rich lest he become still poorer. 

It is not easy to see what is to be done by people with 
small incomes to make head against the encroaching sea of 
troubles, for pleasures their luxuries are not to them, which 
is overtaking them. Canute did not make much of it when 
he tried to keep back the tide; and, having failed, he 
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judiciously went away. But it is just the going away that is 
the difficulty; keeping back the tide is, in this matter, the 
thing to aim at, and how are we to do that? Luxury is, for 
people who cannot afford it, easily disdained when it comes 
in a coarse and materially sensual form; but now it 
takes the subtler form of grace and refinement. It is art, 
elegance, even simplicity ; it is delicate cooking, choice 
flowers, Queen Anne homely brass fenders and honest 
square-backed furniture. Gorgeous vulgarity consumed 
less money than the simpler munditiis fashion of domestic 
luxuriousness of the present moment, and it offered 
its own antidote. We can most of us, after all, recognize the 
hideousness of a hideous fashion when it is also seriously 
expensive for our purses; but we cannot so easily recognize 
the expensiveness of a fashion which has fitness and beauty to 
recommend it. We have only therefore our instincts of 
economy to fall back on for our safeguard; and with the 
English those instincts are few. 

A lady, who has been delivering a lecture on the Extrava- 
gance of Modern Life to pleased audiences in many places, 
speaks of the numerous cases of men spending hundreds a 
year and leaving “ debts behind them and their families pen- 
niless.”” So at least quotes a newspaper report. The state- 
ment seems a wide one. The leaving debts is no question of 
extravagance only, but of sheer dishonesty. Many men do 
commit this dishonesty, as many men commit other dis- 
honesties, but the manner of the statement referred to would 
imply that this dishonesty is to be taken as the customary 
concomitant of extravagance of the mind expatiated on—the 
extravagance, that is, of the numerous class of people who 
with incomes, professional or from capital, adapted to modest 
humility of the comfortable sort or scarcely to that, strive 
after a standard of living only easily to be reached by the 
wealthy. Such people, as a rule, if only for the thought of 
what people will say, pay their bills and do not run up debts 
to disgrace their memories. But, if it is exceptional that 
people who spend their means for appearances’ sake spend 
more than they can succeed in paying, it is the rule that 
they leave their families penniless, or next door to it. M. 
Taine points out as an advantage in this English peculiarity 
that sons, expecting to have their incomes to earn, are awake 
to the necessity of energy and industry and from the first 
start on their careers prepared to push their own way. Pro- 
bably this is so and Eng ish want of thrift may have its per- 
petual re-action, both present and progressive, on English 
energy. For the daughters, and above all for the widow, pen- 
nilessness has little compensation. But undoubtedly the 
father who spends liberally for good education for his 
children, and who places them in advantageous professions at 
the cost of a strain on his means which precludes him from 
putting by money to leave them, has done far more towards 
their prospenyiy after his death than if he had left them lega- 
cies of the sums he has spent upon them. It will not do to 
overlook this in discussing the “extravagance” of parents 
who “pinch and starve” to put their children into positions 
which require outlay. 

Extravagance in ordinary things is a matter in which we 
must judge for ourselves and let our neighbours alone. Most 
of us have not money enough to spend as we would; we 
choose in what we will skimp ourselves and in what shall 
consist our luxuries. Some of us keep a plainer table than 
we like, in order to indulge a cherished taste for engravings, 
or books, or flowers ; some of us are stingy in amusements 
to have the more to spend in travelling; some of us, for the 
sake of comparative lavishness in hospitalities, let the chairs 
and carpets in our unseen rooms go shabby: outsiders note 
the expenditure but know nothing of the counter parsimony. 
Unless we know all sides of his life we have no business to 
accuse our neighbour of extravagance because he spends 
differently from ourselves. And for ourselves safety lies in 
not troubling ourselves too much about what our neighbour 
thinks of our way of spending. He calls us extravagant, and 
he does not know of our secret thrift ; he calls us stingy, and 
he does not know how scant are our means. We had better 
cut our own coat according to our own cloth and leave him to 
Jo the same. There would be less extravagance if we criti- 
cized each other less and lived more after our own beliefs, 
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CYPRUS. 

Cypern. Reiseberichte iiber Natur und Landschaft, Volk und Geschichte. 

or F. von Léher. Stuttgart: Cotta. 

Was it by a happy instinct that Herr von Léher, returnin 
from a tour in Egypt, pounced down upon the then neglecte 
island of which ninety-nine travellers out of a hundred can 
only relate, “ Virgilium tantum vidi; I went ashore at Lar- 
naca?” Some inkling of the things that were to come he does 
appear to have had, yet he can only have discerned them as 
it were through a glass, darkly. His head was manifestly 
running upon annexation during the whole of his stay. 
Cyprus (and let us admit with sufficient reason) appeared to 
him as it were the fabled pig of Cockayne, crying with all the 
little squeak left in her after three centuries of ill-usage, 
«“ Annex me, annex me!” He only made a slight mis- 
take in the instrument of her deliverance. He is clear 
in his own mind that it should be Germany. The tra- 
ditions of Barbarossa, not of Coeur de Lion, are the right 
traditions to renovate and perpetuate. To this patriotic sen- 
timent rather than to the exigencies of bookmaking we may 
fairly ascribe the copiousness of historical detail pc sere, | 
Barbarossa’s connection with the island, which practi 
Englishmen, intent upon the harbours and the finances, the 
weather and the crops, may pronounce wholly impertinent and 
superfluous. Herr Léher did not write for John Bull. His 
volume, though the work of. a lively, intelligent tourist—no 
specialist either in the economic or the archeological depart- 
ment of inquiry—contains, nevertheless, sufficient of solid 
information to amply repay perusal and justify the English 
translation which we are glad to see announced. 

Herr Léher landed at Larnaca in the spring of some year 
which he does not indicate, but which we may assume to have 
been last year. In estimating the trustworthiness of his 
impressions of travels the season when they were performed 
should be taken into account. Spring, fascinating every- 
where, is nowhere more seductive than in these sub-tropical 
regions. The cond.tions are the same as those which ten 
thousand years ago prompted the enthusiastic strains of the 
Syrian Meleager, a denizen of the opposite coast. No poet, 
declares Meleager, can remain mute in spring; every way- 
farer, he might have added, becomes a poet. The poetical 
afflatus descends potentially upon our traveller as he descries 
the many flowered meads, the back-ground of bare but pic- 
turesque mountain, with its gleaming diadem of distant snow, 
the sparkling girdle of living waters, above all the large 
diffusum lumen, which Lucretius assigns as the most evident 
note of the dwellings of the Immortals. He hence figures 
involuntarily as a witness on Lord Beaconsfield’s side 
of the question, whose testimony might have been shaken 
if he had awaited the scorching season of the dog: 
star or the cold wintry rains. At the same time, 
while dithyrambic in his praise of the beauty so lavishly 
spread around him, he does not at all dissemble the devasta- 
tion and depopulation of the most extensive districts of the 
island and the neglect of the richest, or underrate the outlay 
both of labour and capital which will be required to put 
matters on a satisfactory footing: The grand impediment to 
Cyprian prosperity is, as generally known, the destruction of 
wood over a large portion of the island. Scarcely a fine tree 
has escaped the ravages of the peasantry, and in the nature 
of things it must be long indeed ere the barren hill-sides are 
again clothed with the timber which constituted their special 
glory in the days when Alexander thought their cypresses 
worth carriage even to the Tigris. Yet, until this restitution 
has been effected, the reclamation of many a barren tract will 
be impossible. Fortunately, however, the best soil in Cyprus 
admits of being promptly brought under cultivation, so soon 
as industry and enterprise feel secure under an enlightened 
and honest administration. This soil consists of the alluvial 
deposit, often from fifteen to twenty feet deep, brought down 
by the principal rivers, the Pedias and Morfu; ground of the 
utmost richness and greatest facility of cultivation, lying at 
present almost desolate. The fevers which affect some por- 
tions of these alluvial tracts might be successfully combated 
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by planting eucalyptus, a measure recommended even by the 
Turkish ha. The locusts are another serious impediment 
to agriculture, but enough has even now been done towards 
keeping them down to show the practicability of extirpating 
them altogether. 

Herr Loher found it difficult to obtain trustworthy in- 
formation respecting the revenue of the island. The best 
estimate obtainable calculated it at about sixteen-and-a-half 
millions of piastres. Half-a-million of this, being derived 
from a consideration paid by Christians for exemption from 
military service, would have to be immediately surrendered 
by a Christian Government. Three, at least, of the remain- 
ing imposts, yielding an estimated return of two millions of 
piastres, are so execrable in nee that they ought to be 
tbandoned with the least possible delay. These are the 
capitation tax on sheep, and the export duties on wine and 
silk. It is satisfactory to learn, on the other hand, that the 
annual cost of administration is not supposed to exceed at 
present from two to three millions of piastres, the balance of 
the revenue being confiscated by certain high functionaries 
now eliminated ; and that the apparent receipts do not repre- 
sent the amount actually collected from the population, 
seeing that they have to pay half as much again in bribes. 
These abuses will henceforth cease ; the customs revenue will 
be largely augmented by importations on account of the 
occupying force, and from the stimulus given to commerce in 
general; and it may even be possible, by prudent diplomacy, 
to make the eatenf, or Mohammedan ecclesiastical property, 
contribute its fair share towards the expenses of the State. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that Cyprus has 
flourished in proportion as she has been governed by 
and for herself, ee vice versd. Her most prosperous period 
in modern times has been that of the Lusignan dynasty ; her 
decay, though frightfully aggravated by the follies and ini- 
quities of Turkish rule, had already commenced under the 
more intelligent administration of the Genoese and Venetians. 
Each and all sought to draw away the surplus wealth of the 
country, and the result could be nothing but impoverishment. 
It is fortunate for Cyprus that she should have come into the 
hands of the only nation which has renounced the idea of 
making a profit out of her dependencies. 

The population of Cyprus is an important subject for in- 
quiry, especially as regards its ethnological distribution. 
Herr Loher estimates it at 150,000; one-third Turkish and 
two-thirds Greek. The proportions should be reversed if 
British rule is to be permanent. The natural instincts of 
Greeks will be found irreconcileable with permanent alle- 
giance to England, and if Cyprus is to remain a British 
possession, it will be necessary to Orientalise it. The material 
interests of the island point in the same direction. The 
roads, the harbours, the plantations indispensable to its 
welfare, the reclamations of waste land, more indispenable 
still, can only be effected by a large immigration, and this can 
only be obtained from the adjacent coasts of Syria and Asia 
Minor, and, possibly, under present circumstances, the dis- 
tricts of European Deakoe from which the Turks have been ex- 
pelled. With proper management, a fertilising stream of 
Immigration can be speedily directed upon the country, and 
care should be taken to retain the immigrants after the expi- 
ration of the services for which they have been specially en- 
gaged, and, by settling them on the land, to endow the 
country with a loyal and contented peasantry. There could 
not be a better opportunity for trying the hopeful experiment 
of small independent proprietorships. It would seem ad- 
visable to begin by immediately connecting the capital, 
Nicosia, by road with the three principal porte, Larnaca, 
Limasol, and Famagosta; and to settle the labourers along 
the roads, especially between Nicosia and Famagosta, where 
the soil is particularly fertile. It is only by some such means 
that we shall be able to avoid the dilemma of either violating 
our treaty obligations towards the Sultan, or of repeating the 
unsatisfactory history of our protectorate over the Ionian 
Islands. 

We have dwelt chiefly on those portions of Herr von 
Loher’s volume which possess an immediate practical 
interest. The notice of his personal experiences, though these 
are by no means devoid of interest, may be conveniently de- 


ferred until the appearance of the promised English transla- 
tion. He is throughout an agreeable narrator, a little too 
much afraid of being dull, and more indebted to the labours 
of his erudite predecessors, Engel, Mariti, Gaudy, Mas de 
Latrie, Unger, and Kotschy, than he is always careful to ac- 
knowledge. To their works and General Cesnola’s, like 
theirs generally only accessible in great public libraries, we 
must remit those who wish to acquire a thorough acquaint- 
ance with Cyprus in its relation to ancient and modern culture. 
Many competent pens are already busy at work in popularising 
their results. We need only refer, for illustration’s sake, to 
Mr. Stuart Poole’s admirable paper in the current number 
of the Contemporary Review. ith every allowance on the 
score of forestalment and competition, Herr von Léher has 
a performed an excellent work, and we are heartily obliged 
to him, 


A CANDID EXAMINATION OF THEISM. 


A Candid Examinaticn of Theism. By Physicus. London: Triibner 
and Co., Ludgate Hill. 1878. 

This is a telling contribution to the question of questions. 
The author has pushed a step farther than anyone before 
him the bearing of modern science on the doctrine of Theism. 
Omitting any reference to Revelation, he deals with all the 
leading arguments of a rational kind that are adduced as 
evidence of a Deity as the First Cause of the world. Dismiss- 
ing at once such arguments as the Inconceivability of Self- 
existence, and the human aspirations as proving a God, he 
comes to the argument from the existence of the human 
mind, and from its attributes of free will and the moral 
sense. It was by this argument that Locke declared that he 
could render the existence of a Deity as certain as any 
mathematical demonstration. The point is the assumed im- 
possibility that things devoid of knowledge should produce a 
knowing being—that what is not a mind should produce 
mind. The author, by a variety of illustrations, shows how 
completely this begs the question at issue, making inconceiv- 
ability the test of truth and pronouncing that there is only 
one possible mode of the origination of mind, He retorts 
on those who look upon it as unthinkable that ha should 
be the cause of mind, the correlative unthinkability that 
mind should be the cause of matter. 

Another form of the argument as first put by Locke is, that 
whatsoever is first of all thing must necessarily contain in it, 
and actually have, at least, all the perfections that can ever 
after exist. That, however, is not merely unwarranted, but 
contradicted by the facts and analysis of nature. It has a 
vague plausibility from the equivocation of lan ; for, as 
a matter of course, whatever causes another thing must have 
a certain competence to do so, and must seem to be on a level 
with the effect. But the inter-action of various forces, under 
altering circumstances and successive superpositions of a 
growing fabric, may produce, at last,a work wholly incom- 
mensurate to the primary situation. 

The consideration of free-will is then taken up, being, 
according to Hamilton, the exclusive evidence of the existence 
of a Deity. The whole stream of recent psychology being in 
the direction of determinism as opposed to motiveless 
volition, the author finds himself well supported in refuting 
this argument. The argument from free-will, however, 
implicates, in Hamilton’s view, the moral nature of man; 
and, on this phase of our constitution, he expresses himself 
very strongly. Here, too, the Theist has the powerful aid 
of Kant, the merciless destroyer of the ontological 
and cosmological proofs of the Deity. The author 
asks: What evidence have we to show that the moral 

art of man was created in the image of God; and, 
if there is any such evidence, what counter evidence is there 
to show that the moral existence of man is due to natural 
causes? He examines the bearings of psychology in the 
derivation of the moral sense, and is satisfied that man’s 
situation in the world would give birth to the moral senti- 
ments as we find them. Of course, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion would decide the point ; so, also, would all the reasonings 
of the utilitarian philosophy, independent of Evolution. 
Whoever wishes to retain this argument intact must stand 
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by the absolutely unique and underivable character of con- 
science, a position more and more difficult to uphold. «+ 
Next is the celebrated argument from Design. Kant 
ppled with this argument, and set forth its weakness. 
here is only one way of meeting it, and that is the insuffi- 
ciency of the analogy between a watchmaker and the Author 
of the Universe. is insufficiency has been variously ex- 
ressed and illustrated. The Divine intelligence and the 
uman, says our author, may differ to an immeasurable ex- 
tent in their oe pein ; nay,are supposed thus to differ, the 
one being looked upon as omniscient, omnipotent, &c., and 
the other not. * 

The author turns from the Design argument to the argu- 
ment from General Laws, which he considers to be really the 
strength of the other, although it has not been sufficiently 
distinguished in the course of the controversy. Under the 
august names—Order and Law, the method of the Universe 
has been considered as testifying to an omnipotent Author or 
Construer; and this argument has been rendered more and 
more cogent by the march of science, which had in other 
respects been accounted the foe of theology. The author’s 
treatment is here very simple. The so-called order, uniformity 
and consistency of nature may now be reduced to the persis- 
tence of force and the primary qualities of matter. How 
gravitation came to be associated with matter we cannot tell, 
nor does it concern us, but grant this and the other qualities, 
and the world’s order is secured. That a stone left on the 
ground should remain there so long as it is unmolested needs 
no supernatural assurance ; and the case is not different with 
every other property of matter. The same properties of 
inertia and gravity that keep the stone in its place keep up 
the heavenly motions, the flow of rivers, and innumerable 
other activities. 

There is a delusive glare in the employment of the words 
Order and Law. In their primary reference to human society 
they imply human volition, regulating all the arrangements 
of things. But the world is at bottom self-regulating and 
self-arranging, as soon as we grant the properties of matter. 

The author remarks that the apparent contrivances in 
aature, supposed to be evidence of divine thought, are in 
many respects unlike our ideal as derived from human con- 
trivance. He points tothe enormous waste of solar radiation 
from countless ages. No human contriver would be a party 
to such prodigality. And this is but one example, although 

rhaps the most signal and inexplicable. Then, again, the 

efects in the structure of animals are now a matter of 
common remark among anatomists, if indeed they were not 
too evident to the common apprehension. 

The next point of interest is to view the logical standing 
of the question as to the Existence of a God. Being in an 
eminent degree a question of probability, the value of the 
argument for it is determined by the number, the importance, 
and the definiteness of the relations known, as compared with 
those of the relations unknown. The value of an argument 
from analogy decreases according to the decrease in the simi- 
larity between the two sets of relations. Now, in the present 
instance, although we have the entire sphere of human expe- 
rience from which to argue, the unknown relations are so 
wholly indefinite, both as to their character and extent, 
that any attempt to institute a definite comparison between 
them and the known relations is felt at once to be 
absurd. The whole orbit of human knowledge is insufficient 
to obtain a parallax whereby to institute the required mea- 
surements. The assertion that the Self-existing Substance is 
a personal and intelligent Being, and the assertion that this 
Substance is an impersonal and non-intelligent Being, are alike 
assertions wholly destitude of any assignable degree of logical 

robability. That some degree of probability may exist, it is 
incompetent to deny; what is maintained is that we are 
unable to assign to it any determinate degree of value. 
Formally speaking, it is alike illegitimate to affirm or to deny 
intelligence ag an attribute of the Ultimate. 

This leads us to a new chapter, entitled the “ Argument 
from Metaphysical Teleology.” The word “ metaphysical” is 
hero contrasted with “scientific,” or what can be proved or 
disproved. Metaphysical te!cology can neither be proved nor 
disproved, but it may nevertheless be entertained by the 


mind. The hypothesis of an intelligent Author of nature is 
gratuitous; for, so far as the light of science can penetrate, 
there is no need of any such hypothesis. Yet, in the realms 
of illimitable darkness we may suppose things that give us 
some satisfaction to conceive, and may attach a value to them 
in our own mind. There is a bare possibility that in the 
far backward and abysm of time an intelligent agency may 
have been at work, and that but for the exercise of this 
agency, what we now find might have been different—things 
might have been even worse than they are. In following out 
this speculation, the author expands his comments on the 
weakness of Theism as a proved hypothesis, taking into view, 
among other things, its very suspicious parentage, as now ex~ 
pounded by the history of religions. Yet he will not exclude 
the metaphysical assumption, although he cannot assign its 
value; and he arrives at the judgment that the rational pro- 


bability varies with the character of the mind which contem« 


plates it—is in fact purely subjective. 
These are the chief points discussed in the book; and the 
handling is characterised by great logical precision, and by as 
much brevity as is compatible with clearness of expression, 
Some attention is required on the part of the reader, but an 
one who has ever devoted his mind to such discussions wi 
find the work perfectly intelligible. There is a short sum. 


mary of the whole investigation, with a touching peroration, 


in which the writer cannot help deploring for himself the deep 
and melancholy blank that the surrender of religion has 
caused. Every reader will sympathise with the reality of the 


sorrow here pourtrayed. Yet, it maybe greatly doubted whe- 


ther the author’s is a typical or even a usual case. Religion 
is not often so genial an influence as is here assumed. There 
may be thousands and thousands that would part with it 
without a pang; to whom its loss might be a gain. No 
doubt, now that its very existence is in danger, its adherents 
are more careful than formerly to put forward its best side, 
and conceal the harsh features that in times past were pre- 
sented in their unmitigated severity. The question has not 
yet been fully exhausted, to what extent religion is a blessing 
to mankind. If Theism is true, the question is superseded; 
if otherwise, it ought to be equally superseded. 

In an appendix, the author farther elucidates his position 
by a series of critical essays. The first is on a fallacy of 
Locke, in his argument that matter cannot think, grounded 
on our being unable to conceive that it should. A more living 
interest attaches to his Second Essay on the Cosmic Theism of 
of Mr. John Fiske, whose central idea is Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
unknowable. This is a very able discussion, and on an inter- 
esting issue, namely, whether the purification of Theism from 
its anthropomorphic attributes leaves anything that can be 
called a deity in the proper sense of the word. Mr. Fiske 
despises the atheists of the last century for their irrationality, 
and reviles them for their irreligion, and does not wait to 
inquire whether, after all, the theory of these men is not the 
one that has proved itself best able to withstand the grinding 
action of recent thought. The author so faragrees with Mr, 
Fiske as to admit that the single postulate of self-existence 
was until lately insufficient as an explanation of things, and 
that the only integrating cause formerly conceivable was 
intelligence. We of the present day are differently 
situated; but the author is of opinion that before the 
Persistence of Force and Evolution had come to light, 
he would not have been justified in his conversion to 
atheism. Still, however, a defence may be possible for these 
much maligned men, the atheists of former days. They had 
on their side the weakness of the analogy between divine and 
human work, and might pronounce themselves dissatisfied 
with the anthropomorphic First Cause, although unable to 
substitute anything in its place. Intelligence might be one 
arenes of the origin of the world, but it was not proved 
unless it absolutely excluded every other, which it was quite 
impossible that it shou!d do. Again, one cannot contemplate 
without some misgivings the idea that Evolution is the doce 
trine of a standing or falling atheistic Church. The strain 
seems too great for any single doctrine; and it will tend te 
react on the popular reception of the doctrine itseif. People 
when asked if they admit Evolution to be true will answer: 
“That depends on the use you are to make of it.” Evolue 
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tion is a very likely hypothesis, and, indeed, the only bypo- 
thesis yet advanced to explain the wndoubted fact that life 
on the earth has been successive; but it is far from being esta- 
a beyond dispute, and may hereafter be greatly modi- 
e . . ’ 

The author’s next essay is an elaborate examination of the 
recent work 6n-'Theism by Dr. Flint. He goes over again, in 
reply to the learned professor, his argument as to the proof of a 
Deity from law and order. This we may pass over, to take a 
glance at his criticism of the professor’s attempt to maintain 
the conjoint attributes of Omnipotence and Beneficence, in 
the face of the prevalent misery of sentient creatures. The facts 
are not new, neither is the Theistic mode of meeting them, 
which consists in making out that in many instances evil is 
the essential condition of good; in putting forward the good 
that there is, and keeping back the evil ; and finally in asserting 
the inability of man to comprehend the ways of God. On this 
last argument, a great favourite in the schools of Theology, 
the author’s handling is excellent. He recalls the real ques- 
tion at issue, namely, whether there be a God, and urges that 
the examination of the world is commonly entered upon to obtain 
evidence in the affirmative. But now we must view the facts 
on both sides, ard pay equal respect to those that are for and 
those that are against. We appeal to the producible evidence, 
and cannot supplement that by evidence that is unproducible. 
Ignorance, can only bring forth ignorance, it cannot be the 
source of knowledge. It is quite possible that, if we knew 
all the Deity’s works, we might form a more favourable judg- 
ment of His beneficence than we can do now: it is equally 
possible that the result might be the other way. It is our 
misfortune (we may suppose) that we know so little of the 
vast Universe, it is certainly not our fault; but when we 
know nothing we should affirm nothing. From what we know 
we can draw inferences corresponding to our knowledge, but 
no further; we cannot say how these inferences would be 
affected if we knew what we do not know. 





MR. HUTTON’S INTRODUCTION TO SCOTT. 


English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. Sir Walter Scott. 
By Richard H. Hutton. 

Here and there in this little volume there occur signs of 
hurried composition, an occasional clumsiness of phrase, or a 
point enlarged upon out of due proportion; but these are 
only minor blemishes. The conception and execution of the 
work, as a whole, are worthy of all praise. We could not 
wish for a more suggestive introduction to Scott and his 
poems and novels. We do not miss fine workmanship and 
delicate analysis in the sculpture of a figure so rugged and 
so simple as that of the great romancer. Mr. Hutton has 
caught and thrown boldly on the page the main lineaments, 
and the ardour of sympathetic admiration with which he has 
imaged his subject has enabled him to produce a speaking 
likeness. He is critical, also, in the sense of being alive to 
imperfections ; but his aim has been to present the man as 
he was, not as he was not—to describe a living figure, not to 
draw up a catalogue of shortcomings. Mr. Hutton thoroughly 
understands the art of keeping defects in due subordination. 
He does not place them in the foreground and ask us to peer 
beyond them at an obscure and diminished portrait, but dis- 
poses them well in the background of his canvas, where they 
give distinctness and solidity to the characteristics of the 
man whom he has undertaken to present to us. 

Mr. Hutton strikes the keynote of his criticism with happy 
skill in the first sentence of, his first chapter, which he has 
thrown unconsciously into the form of a rhymed couplet :— 
“Sir Walter Scott was the first literary man, of a great 
riding, sporting, fighting clan.” It wouid be difficult to name 
an instance of an opening sentence that dashes more directly 
into the heart of a subject. Everything in the estimate of 
aman and his work depends upon the point of view from 
which you approach him. Mr. Carlyle considers Scott purely 
as a denizen of the Nineteenth Century, and judges his ro- 
mances by their suitability to the higher needs of his contorn- 
poraries. From this point of view they seem hollow, unreal, 
artificia]. born out of due season; the romancer’s hankcring 


after the good old da 
lawless caterans, reckless mosstroopers, and other worthies of 
@ non-industrial state of society, offends the earnest thinker 
as a lackadaisical, unprofitable vanity and affectation, cal- 
culated to turn honest people’s heads from the stern realities 
of life. Mr. Hutton approaches Scott from a more sympa- 
thetic point of view ao he shows, without seeking to ap- 
praise the ethical value of Scott’s work, through what influ- 
ences of ancestry and early circumstances it came to be what 
it was. The fact that Scott inherited a large infusion of tur- 
bulent spirit, which, denied its natural outlet in practical 
life, exercised itself with delight in the world of imagination, 
is the best clue to all the leading qualities in his writings. 
The enormous popularity of his poems and prose romances 
shows that a vast deal of this spirit, for good or for evil, still 
survived at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century ; those who 
have no sympathy with it may as well let Scott’s novels lie 
on the shelf, , 

Mr. Hutton, taking Scott as he was, follows this clue 
steadily throughout his review of Scott’s life and writings, 
and succeeds thereby in tracking and mapping out his charac- 
teristics with admirable clearness. When he approaches 
Scott’s peetry with this idea in his head, he arrives much 
more directly at its dominant tone, and passes a truer judg- 
ment on its value than if he had begun by looking for such 
qualities as tender charm of sentiment, or mystical depth of 
thought, or subtle intricacy of verse, and passing sentence of 
condemnation upon the poems, or making grudging allowance 
of the merits which they have, because these qualities were 
absent. It is the “trumpet-note” in Scott’s poetry that catches 
the spirit of the reader and sets his pulses tingling. As we 
are hurried along by the swift, firm, sharp-timed music of 
his verse, scenes and incidents flash past us as if we were 
bound on some exhilerating enterprise, and everything that met 
ear and eye took tone and colour from our inward ardour. 
Mr. Hutton recognises this while making full allowance for 
the feelings of those who do not care for such forms of ex- 
citement :— 


The hurried tramp of his somewhat monotonous motre is apt to weary 
the ears of men who do not find their sufficient happiness, as he did, in 
dreaming of the wild and daring enterprises of his loved Border-land. The 
very quality in his verse which makes it seize so powerfully on the imagina- 
tions of plain, bold, adventurous men, often makes it hammer fatiguingly 
against the brain of those who need the relief of a wider horizon and a 
richer world. 


And again :— 


Scott’s romance is like his native scenery—bold, bare, and rugged, with 
a swift, deep stream of strong, pure feeling running through it. There is 
plenty of colonr in his pictures, as there is on the Scotch hills when the 
heather is out. And so, too, there is plenty of intensity in his romantic 
situations ; but it is the intensity of simple, natural, unsophisticated, hardy, 
and manly characters. But, as for subtleties and fine shades of feeling im 
his poems, or anything like the manifold harmonies of the richer arts, they 
are not to be found, or, if such complicated shading is to be found—and it 
is perhaps attempted in some faint measnre in ‘The Bridal of Triermain,’ 
the poem in which Scott sr ed to pass himself off for Erskine—it is only at 
the expense of the higher qualities of his romantic poetry that even in thia 
small measure it is supplied. Again, there is no rich music in his verse, 
It is its rapid onset, its hurrying strength, which so fixes it in the mind. 


The warlike bent of Scott’s mind, his delight in courts and 
camps, and in the er marked oddities, as well as the 

mp and glitter of feudal society, did not predispose him to 
be a nice observer of the less broadly diversified outgrowths 
of modern life :— 


I do not think he would ever have gained any brilliant success in the 
narrower region of the domestic novel. Ho said himself, in expressing hia 
afmirstion of Miss Austen, “ The big how-wow strain I can do myself, like 
euy new going but the exquisite touch which renders ordinary common- 
place things and characters interesting, from tho truth of the description 
and the sentiment, is denied to me.”’ Indeed, he tricd it to some extent in 
‘St. Razan s Well, and, so fer as he tried it, I think he failed. Scott needed 
a certia largeness of type, a strongly-marked class-life, and, where it was 
porsible, a free, out-of-doors life for his delineations. No one could paint 
beggars and gipsies, and wandering fiddlers, and scrcenary soldiers, and 
peasants, and farmers, and lawyers, and magistrates, and preachers, and 
cotrticrs, and statesmen, and, best of ali, perhaps, queens and kings, with 
anything like his ebility. But whea it camo to describing the small dif- 
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erences of manner, differences not due to external habits so much as to 
jnternal sentiment or education, or mere domestic circumstance, he was 
beyond his proper field. In the sketch of the St. Ronan’s Spa and the com- 


pany at the table d’héte, he is, of course, somewhere near the mark—he was 


too able a man to fall far short of success in anything he really gave to the 
world; but it is not interesting. Miss Austen would have made Lady 
Penelope Penfeather a hundred times as amusing. We turn to Meg Dodds 
and Touchwood, and Cargill, and Captain Jekyl, and Sir Bingo Binks, and 
to Clara Mowbray—i.e., to the lives really moulded by large and specific 
causes—for enjoyment, and leave the small gossip of the company at the 
Wells as, relatively at least, a failure. Aud it is well for all the world that 
it was £0. The domestic novel, when really of the highest kind, is no doubt 
a perfect work of art andan unfailing source of amusement; but it has 
nothing of the tonic influence, the large instructivencss, the stimulating 
intellectual air of Scott’s historic tales. Even when Scott is farthest from 
reality—as in ‘Ivanhoe’ or ‘The Monastery’—he makes you open your 
eyes to all sorts of historical conditions to which you would otherwise be 
blind. The domestic novel, even when its art is perfect, gives little but 
pleasure at the best ; at the worst it is simply scandal idealized. 


It is a mistake to look in this hardy descendant of farmers 


‘and mosstroopers, through whose head, as he said himself, 


“a regiment of horse had been exercising since he was five 
ears old,” for the soft qualities which are to be found in 
men of less turbulent ancestry and more delicate organisa- 
tion. Though Scott used the supernatural in the way of 
trade, “ his ghosts are a little too muscular to produce their 
due effect as ghosts.” “In translating Burger’s ballad, his 
great success lay in the vividness of the spectre’s horseman- 
ship.” His brain had so little “special susceptibility to 
thrills of the supernatural kind,” his nerve was so “iron,” 
that on one occasion, at an inn where the accommodation was 
scanty, he did not hesitate to sleep in the same room with a 
corpse. With regard to this last incident, however, we may 
remark parenthetically that there is no record of the extent 
to which his fortitude was sustained in these trying circum- 
stances by the potent influence that emboldened Tam 0’ 
Shanter to be a fearless witness of the revels in Halloway’s 
Kirk. Corresponding with the bluntness of Scott’s sense of 
the supernatural was his want of sympathy with religious 
enthusiasm ; he never “ indulged his imagination on religious 
subjects ;’ he was “ always careful to place his mind in the 
most tranquil posture which it could assume, during his 
ivate exercises of devotion.” In morality he was largely 
influenced by warlike codes of honour. When, in his life of 
Napoleon, he had exposed some conduct of General Gour- 
gaud’s on the strength of official evidence, he held himself 
ready to meet the General, if he should think it necessary, to 
vindicate his honour by a duel. Scott completely disowned 
a brother who had shown the white feather in an affair with 
refractory negroes. A more amiable side of this stern spirit 
of personal honour appeared in the courage with which he 
set himself in the close of his years to repair his shattered 
fortunes, and pay to the uttermost farthing the obligations 
which he had incurred. Mr. Hutton does great justice to the 
manly, self-reliant pride with which the old man bore up 
against the calamities that accumulated upon him in his later 
years, and sums up his character and career in a passage 
which may be quoted as a model of sympathetic judgment :— 


What there was in him of true grandeur could never have been seen had 
the fifth act of his life been less tragic tian it was. Generous, large- 
hearted, and magnanimous as Scott was, there was something in the days 
of his prosperity that fell short of what men need for their highest ideal of 
a strong man. Unbroken success, unrivalled popularity, imaginative effort 
flowing almost as steadily as the current of a stream,—these are charac- 
teristics which, even when enhanced, as they were in his case, by the 
power to defy physical pain, and to live in his imaginative world when 
his body was writhing in torture, failto touch the heroic point. And there 
was nothing in Scott, while he remained prosperous, to relieve adequately 
the glare of triumphant prosperity. His religious and moral feeling, though 
strong and sonnd, was purely regulative, and notalways even regulative, where 
his inward principle was not reflected in the opinions of the society in which 
he lived. The finer spiritual element in Scott was relatively deficient, and so 
the strength of the natural man was almost too equal, complete, and glaring. 
Something that should ‘“‘ tame the glaring white’’ of that broad sunshine 
was needed ; and in the years of reverse, when one gift after another was 
taken away, till at length what he called even his ‘“‘ magic wand” was 
broken, and the old man struggled on to the last, without bitterness, with- 
out defiance, without murmuring, but not without such sudden flashes of 
subduing sweetness as melted away the anger of the teacher of his child- 


hood—that something seemed to be supplied. Till calamity came, Seo 
appeared to be a nearly complete natural man, and no more. Then 
first was perceived in him something above nature, something which 
could endure, though every end in life for which he had fought 
so boldly should be defeated—something which could endure and more 
than endure, which could shoot a soft transparence of its own through 
his years of darkness and decay. That there was nothing very elevated in 
Scott’s personal or moral, or political or literary ends—that he never for a 
moment thought of himself as one who was bound to leave the earth better 
than he found it—that he never seems to have so much as contemplated a 
social or political reform for which he ought to contend—that he lived to 
some extent like a child blowing soap-bubbles, the brightest and most gor- 
geous of which—the Abbotsford bubble—vanished before his eyes, is not a 
take-off from the charm of his career, but adds to it the very speciality of 
its fascination. For it was his entire unconsciousness of moral or spiritual 
efforts, the simple straightforword way in which he laboured for ends of the 
most ordinary kind, which made it clear how much greater the man was 
than his ends, how great was the mind and character which prosperity 
failed to display, but which became visible at once so soon as the storm came 
down and the night fell. Few men who battle avowedly for the right battle 
for it with the calm fortitude, the cheerful equanimity, with which Scott 
battled to fulfil his engagements and to save his family from ruin. He 
stood high amongst those— 

Who ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads, 


among those who have been able to display— 


One equal temper of heroic hearts : 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will, 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to vield. 


And it was because the man was so much greater than the ends for which 
he strove that there is a sort of grandeur in the tragic fate which denied 
them to him, and yet exhibited to all the world the infinite superiority of 
the striver himself to the toy he was thus passionately craving. : 


Many examples of acute and suggestive criticism might 
be quoted from Mr. Hutton’s sketch. But it owes its chief 
value to the fact that the writer starts with a vivid conception 
of the main outlines of Scott’s character, and so disposes his 
materials that each successive chapter adds to the individuality 
of the portrait. 


ROY’S WIFE. 
Roy’s Wife. A Novel. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Chapman and Hall, 


If Major Whyte-Melville had any other object than a 
ey commercial one in making this book, we must profess 
ourselves wholly unable to understand what it could have 
been. Without committing ourselves to Hume’s severe test 
of a book’s worth, we must admit to sharing the obsolete 
prejudice that, unless an author can say something new, o1 
something old in a new way, or unless he feels himself able 
to make the average reader believe that he is doing one of 
these two things, he would do well to remember that if speech 
is silver silence is golden, and hold his peace. It is recorded 
that Boswell once confessed to his master that he was occa- 
sionally troubled with “a fit of narrowness.” “Why, sir,’replied 
Johnson, “so am I, but I do not tell it.” Major Whyte- 
Melville, who has written good stories in his time, may not 
be able to avoid constructing in his own mind plots devoid of 
interest, and developing and adorning them with stale plati- 
tudes in the shape of reflection and insipid maundering in the 
guise of conversation. But, in spite of the new Imperialism, 
England is still a free country in the sense that every man is 
at liberty to keep his own thoughts to himself; and, there- 
fore, in the absence of the excuse once suggested for Soame 
Jenyns when he wrote upon the origin of evil, no 
man can be admitted to plead that jhe could not hel 
it as a defence for writing a worthless novel. Still 
less should an author of acknowledged power and admitted 
success be suffered to tamper with a reputation which 
belongs to the public as well as to himself on the 
ground that as the facts presented themselves to him so he 
has given them to the world. Nor shovld a writer, however 
high his past reputation may have stood, who has become 
“himself his law and his own God,” be encouraged by the 
interested flattery of friends or the injudicious tolerance of 
critics to act upon the assumption that he is a “chartered 
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libertine,” for whose utterances it is sufficient justification 
that they are sanctioned by the weight of his authority and 
surrounded by the lustre of his name. Such conduct may be 
temporarily successful. As in the days of Robert Mont- 
gomery, so now, “ however contemptible a poem or a novel 
may be, there is not the least difficulty in procuring favour- 
able notices of it from all sorts of publications daily, weekly, 
and monthly. In the meantime, little or nothing is said on 
the other side. The author and the publisher are interested 
in crying up the book, nobody has any very strong interest in 
crying it down. Those who are best fitted to guide the public 
opinion think it beneath them to expose mere nonsense, and 
comfort themselves by reflecting that such popularity cannot 
last. This contemptuous lenity has been carried too far.” 
The character of the story called ‘ Roy’s Wife’ and the range 
of its interest are fairly well suggested by the titles of the 
first three chapters, which are respectively headed “ A Pint 
of Port,” “A Pair of Boots,” and “ No. 46.” Trivial in its 
incidents, narrow in its conception, and vulgar in its tone, 
the book before us stands in considerable need of a little 


disintegrating criticism. 


The principal motive of the story is a ae and 

n this 
respect it bears some resembJance to the framework of 
‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly,’ though Mr. Black has 
drawn the gradual working of the influences leading to a 
separation with a lightness of touch and a delicacy of 
discernment wholly wanting in Major Whyte-Melville. Mr. 
Roy, the hero of the present work, was “ a deputy-lieutenant 
of his county, and a magistrate who had never qualified in 
the Commission of the Peace.” He had been at Eton and 
Oxford, and a few other places not worth mentioning, though 
Major Whyte-Melville carefully enumerates them, and had 
“a prospect of completing this conventional course in (sic.) a 
prudent marriage, and such rural vegetation as would tend to 
the increase of personal weight and prolongation of the family 
tree.” Then there follows what we suppose we must call a 
moral reflection, which is so characteristic, as well of a certain 
graphic power never wholly absent, even in this story, as of 
a mental tone which would vulgarise the most soaring intelli- 
gence, that we cannot do better than quote it :—* Not the best 
training, perhaps,” says this Christian philosopher, “ even for 
the level path he seemed likely to iad in the journey of life. 
Not the wisest preparation, certainly, for a time when there 
must be an end of business and pleasure; when tobacco shall 
cease to soothe, and wine to exhilarate; when dancing waters 
and June sunshine are to be exchanged for drawn curtains 
and beef-tea; when it will need neither the doctor’s grave 
face nor the nurse’s vapid smile to tell us that we have done 
with our accustomed habits, pursuits, and interests ; never to 
greet our guests, ride our horses, nor balance our accounts 
again; no more to cherish a grudge, nor indulge a prejudice, 
nor kindle in the glow of a kindly action on behalf of our 
fellow-man! The journey is compulsory, the destination 
inevitable, yet how little thought we seem to take for here or 
hereafter!” After this specimen of the philosophy of the 
sty, which few even of the Epicuri de grege porci would have 
cared to put into articulate grunts, our readers will probably 
be prepared for the intellectual mangold-wurzel which Major 
Whyte-Melville plentifully offers throughout a work mercifully 
restricted within the limits of two volumes. Here is the 
mental equipment of Miss Hester Bruce, whom we regard as 
on the whole the most attractive character in the book, for 
the heroine, though almost obtrusively virtuous, is fairly 
represented in taste and judgment by her attachment to Mr. 
Roy :—“In these days of high pressure education she could 
not but be full of accomplishments, playing scientific music 
at sight, singing a second, speaking three or four languages, 
idiomatically, ungrammatically, and with a fair accent. She 
knew how to work embroidery, knit shooting-hose, and send 
people in to dinner according to their rank without fear of a 
mistake. On the other hand, she was but a moderate his- 
torian, sacred or profane, believed our version of the Bible a 
direct translation from the Hebrew, remembered the Wars of 
the Roses only because of their pretty name, and suffered 
hopeless confusion about the Ligue and the Fronde. She 
could not read Shakespeare, she honestly confessed, nor 


understand Tennyson, had tried to wade through ‘ Corinne’ 
and found it stupid, believed she would have liked Sir Walter 
but for the Scotch dialect, and thought in her heart ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ and the ‘ Loves of the Angels’ the two finest works in 
the lan Of household affairs she had some vague 
glimmerings, the result of experience in ordering dinner, and 
even believed, because she never tried, that she could do her 
own marketing.” Whether, if we really did live in days of 
“high-pressure education,” it would not be thought more 
important for a girl to speak her own language grammatically, 
and to have some knowledge of household affairs than “ to 
send people in to dinner according to their rank without fear 
of a mistake ;” why it is wrong to suppose that the authorised 
version of the Old Testament is translated from the Hebrew ; 
how the prettiness of the name can help one to remembet 
the very useless history of the Wars of the Roses ; and what 
is the particular kind of understanding which is baffled by 
Mr. Tennyson’s poetry while finding no difficulty in Thacke- 
ray’s prose, we will not pause to conjecture, being content to 
leave them in the same limbo with other inquiries suggested 
by ‘ Roy’s Wife,’ such as when people will either give up 
using the phrase cui bono? or discover that the relative does 
not agree with the substantive (vol. i., p. 4); when they will 
leave off repeating the old and unsavoury joke about tooth- 
picks (p. 8); how it is proposed to construe the words status 
ante (vol. ii., p. 30) ; viel er Major Whyte-Melville believes 
that solicitors’ clerks are generally brimful of law (88) ; or 
that to predicate has the same meaning as to predict ; or that 
the public has so entirely forgotten Dickens as to believe 
vol. i., p. 284.is original humour, and not a tedious expan- 
sion of the immortal aphorism that “if we had windows in 
our bosoms, there’d be some of us as would have to keep the 
blinds down.” 

We have said all we think it necessary to say about the 
plot of this story, except that the Divorce Court sheds its 
hallowing influence over much of the scene, that the forgery 
which causes most of the complication is of the clumsiest 
and least deceptive character, and that the sailor who takes 
the part of Deus ex machina is made to compensate for his 
want of natural humour by continuous and unreasonable 
indulgence in nautical slang. But the mention of humour 
reminds us that there are two sorts thereof, and we. do not 
think that the unconscious kind has ever been better illus- 
trated than in the following choice passage :—“ Holy consi- 
derations apart, do we sufficiently appreciate the mere 
material repose of mind and body, that we never fail to find 
within the walls of achurch? For an hourand three-quarters 
no mortal can molest us with greeting, narrative, or repartee. 
No post invades the sacred precincts, nor note requirmg an 
immediate answer ; the most entbusiastic acquaintance neither 
dare smile, nor nod, nor insist on shaking hands, and however 
dull, nay, drowsy, may be the sermon, how can we think it 
tedious when it prolongs, if but by minutes, this grateful 
interval of solitude, that comes but on one day in the whole 
busy week.” Since a well-known professor of the “dismal 
science” described Niagara as “ an infernal place, where you 
can’t hear yourself speak,” we doubt if anything has been 
said or written comparable with this purpureus pannus. But 
if Major Whyte-Melville is amusing on the subject of public 
worship, he is insufferably dull on the subject of spiritualism, 
actually dragging off the hero and some other of the puppets 
who do duty for characters in this story to a s¢éance, in order 
to air some very cheap philosophy. Mr. Roy, who seems to 
express the author’s mind on this topic, takes occasion to 
make some remarks which, lest we should be accused of in- 
venting them, we invite our readers to verify on the 173rd 
page of the second volume. Says the deputy-lieutenant :— 
“We have still a great deal to learn about mesmerism, mag- 
netism, miracles, scriptural and historical, our misgivings, 
presentiments, hopes, and fears—above all, our sympathies, 
aversions, and personal influence on each other.” No doubt 
we have, especially some of us, but what our misgivings have 
to do with the rascals who call themselves “ mediums,” or 
what miracles have to do with our sym athies, or what 
magnetism has to do with miracles, except that, like Macedon 
and Monmouth, they both begin with an M, we know not. 
Here we must take ‘our leave of Major Whyte-Melville, If 
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we have spoken too strongly of his book, we are sorry for it. 
He is, of course, entitled, in a certain sense, to provide what- 
ever literary food the public will pay for, just as he is entitled 
to believe that the Prince of Wales is “the best judge of 
manly merits in the kingdom.” But, then, in the first place, 
it behoves all who, in any sphere, however humble, labour in 
the service of literature, to do their work without respect of 
persons. And, in the second place, a reviewer must read 
what the really “ irresponsible, indolent” lounger may skip. 
If Major Whyte-Melville does not know the meaning of Cui 
bono, he can, perhaps, construe Facit indignatio versum. 








TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 


Zent Work in Palestine: a Record of Discovery and Adventure. By C. 
R. Conder, R.E. Published for the Committee of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 

While Germany, through the enterprise of her government 
or of individuals, is exploring Olympia, Mycenae, and the 
reputed remains of Ilium, and a solitary Frenchman is re- 
covering Dodona, English investigation has been directed 
with steady thoroughness to a field of research not inferior in 
interest, if less fertile in brilliant prizes. It is most charac- 
teristic of this country that the work of unsealing Palestinian 
antiquity should be undertaken by a society, and every 
feature of the process is equally national, its method, its per- 
severance, its unobtrusive modesty, the completeness of its 
equipment, and the corresponding completeness of its per- 
formance. The full extent of this achievement cannot be 
measured by Lieutenant Conder’s volumes, though it may be 
gathered from them. For it we must look to the map now 
in course of preparation, in twenty-six sheets, of whose com- 
prehensiveness some idea may be formed from its containing 
nine thousand Arabic names, and which is to show “ towns, 
villages, ruins, roads, water-courses, buildings, tombs, caves, 
cisterns, wells, springs, and rock-cut wine-presses.”’ The 
accompanying memoir is to give the meaning and derivation 
of the nine thousand local names aforesaid, with every detail 
imaginable of topography, hydrography, orography, history, 
architecture, and archeology. When this great work is issued, 
Palestine will be as fully known as any civilised country, 
allowing only for the difficulties which must attend the cor- 
rect identification of historical sites, a matter treated popu- 
larly in the preliminary volumes now published by Lieu- 
tenant Conder as an introduction to his forthcoming magnum 
opus. It will be understood that this popularity of treat- 
ment is only comparative. Though extremely interesting, 
the book is by no means light reading. To be read with 
profit, it frequently requires constant reference to the Bible, 
involving as attentive a study as would be necessary to pass 
an examination. But the study is fruitful, and can seldom 
be prosecuted far without encountering some picturesque 
detail. The author is endowed with very considerable 
descriptive talent, and although he never forgets the surveyor 
in the word-painter, the business-like character of his narra- 
tive is continually relieved by some graceful piece of still life 
or glowing landscape. 

Lieutenant Conder’s work is, nevertheless, essentially of a 
sober and practical kind. Next to effecting a complete survey, 
his business was, above all things, the identification of ancient 
sites, an undertaking requiring, as he puts it, “ first, the 
suitability of the position to all the known accounts of the 
place; second, the preservation of all the radical parts of the 
name ; third, in case of the loss of the name, definite indi- 
cations such as measured distances or relative position to 
snown sites.” These “ definite indications” frequently open 
j1p an indefinite field for controversy. The philological coin- 
ridences, too, though generally hails, may frequently 
prove fallacious. Lieutenant Conder has some useful remarks 
mm the weight to be attached to tradition. It ought not to 
be underrated, it may always be accepted as some presump- 
tion ; yet, after all, “ Christian tradition can only be taken as 
an indication, not as an authority.” Little or none of it 
dates further back than the fourth century, and when we 
consult the Onomasticon of that period we find the clearest 
evidence that Jerome and Eusehins knew the country inti- 
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mately, and that their indications of localities, as these existed 
in their own times, are, in general, perfectly correct. But 
their identifications of these places with Scriptural sites are 
quite another matter, being often wholly arbitrary. The 
medieval identifications are worthless, and, in general, Chris- 
tian tradition carries little weight except when, as is some-, 
times the case, it is confirmed by the traditions of the Jews. 
Even then the careless and uncritical habits of the Oriental 
mind introduce an element of great uncertainty. Lieutenant 
Conder found, for example, that the natives have in 
several instances derived their information from the tra- 
vellers, instead of vice versé; that the mere surmises of 
the latter have, in a surprisingly short space of time, become 
consolidated with the accredited traditions of the former. 
He gives an amusing instance of the sublime indifference of 
the Eastern intellect to common sense. The reputed Mount 
of the Temptation is not only an eminence of no extraordinary 
elevation, but is actually overtopped by several neighbouring 
mountains, which does not in the least hinder its being 
regarded as the peak from which Jesus was shown “all the 
kingdoms of the world and all the glory of them.” An 
identification of the scene of the Temptation is certainly not 
a hopeful undertaking, and we are not sure that Lieutenant 
Conder is not occasionally betrayed into questionable hypo- 
theses by the same concern for the letter of Scripture which 
has localised a metaphor in this instance. In reality, the 
authority of Scripture is very little concerned. obody 
doubts that the Biblical writers were natives of the country, 
and that their topographical descriptions are accurate, to the 
best of their knowledge and that of their readers. This 
exactness by no means proves that they were contemporary 
with the transactions they record, or that their geography 
was that of contemporaries. While a gross error would put 
them out of court at once, the most rigid accuracy merely 
establishes a claim to be heard. The geographical mistakes, 
for instance, imputed to the author of the Fourth Gospel 
would, if proved against him, destroy his credit for ever; 
but Lieutenant Conder’s defence, however successful, merely 
proves that he knew something of Palestine, and leaves the 
problem of his relation to the other Evangelists where it was. 
Biblical travellers and commentators seem to labour under 
the impression that the authentication of Scripture testimon 
in natural details in some way legitimates the supernatural. 
It would be as reasonable to say that, if we admit the fact of 
Thomas 4 Becket’s murder, we cannot decently deny his 
miracles. We may fully believe that the author of the Book 
of Kings knew all the natural facts connected with the River 
Jordan, but need not, therefore, credit his statement that an 
iron axe-head floated upon its waters. 
The most interesting and important of Lieutenant Conder’s 
topographical researches are those relating to the site of the 
Temple and the Holy Sepulchre, on which the more exact 
plans and levels recently taken have thrown great light. We 
have no space to detail the careful induction by which he 
seems to identify the Jewish Holy of Holies with the 
Mohammedan “ Sakrah” or “ Foundation of the World” 
adjoining the Mosque of Omar, a conclusion primd facie 
most probable. The chief element of doubt is the uncer- 
tainty attaching to the exact value of the Jewish cubit. The 
site of the Holy Sepulchre, he determines, is not historical— 
a welcome conclusion in view of the memories of bloodshed 
connected with the spot, and the superstition, imposture, and 
tumult of which it is annually the theatre. His description 
of the performance of the Holy Fire is one of the most 
animated passages of his book; and in general his account 
of Jerusalem is most interesting. It is, he says, a mean,’ 
ugly city, but the antiquary soon learns to prefer it to any- 
thing else. Damascus, on the other hand, gratifies the 
sense of beauty and picturesqueness to the utmost; but is 
comparatively devoid of historical interest. In general the 
Syrian landscape changes considerably with the seasons. 
Lieutenant Conder’s prolonged residence, while prosecuting 
survey operations at all times and in all weathers, has en- 
abled him to depict it from the most varied points of view. 
Nor is the geology of the district neglected. We are in- 
debted to him for a most lucid sketch of the changes which 
have transformed the valley of the Jordan from a chain o 
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lakes to ariver-course terminating in the Dead Sea, the last 
survivor of the group. So long ago as the Eocene period 
the region was bituminous, and the idea of the Dead Sea 
having been formed in the days of Abraham is a complete 
fallacy. 

Lieu teliiit Conder’s volumes also offer valuable contribu- 
tions to ethnology. His two chapters on the remnant of the 
Samaritans are especially interesting. He is all but con- 
vinced of the purity of their blood, and the soundness of 
their claim to rank as representatives of the lost Ten Tribes. 
Physiognomy is in their favour; so is the antiquity of their 
manuscripts of the Old Testament, and the significant cireum- 
stance that these only contain the Pentateuch and the Book 
of Joshua. Lieutenant Conder has also devoted much atten- 
tion to the peasant population of Palestine, and agrees with 
M. Clermonrt-Ganneau that this represents the original 
Canaanite race, enslaved, but not exterminated, and persisting 
in the country until our own day. Their peculiarities, as 
described by him, offer so many analogies to the Jewish type 
as to render it tolerably certain that they are of kindred stock ; 
and that accordingly either the distinction of Semite and 
Hamite is trivial, or that the classification of the Canaanites 
with the latter in Genesis is wilfully incorrect. Their dialect 
is even now almost as much Aramaic as Arabic; their re- 
ligion, nominally Mohammedan, is practically a worship of 
holy personages, of whom, indeed, no images are made, but 
whose shrines are known to this day by the very word used 
in the Bible for the “ places”’ of the Canaanites, which Israel 
was commanded to destroy. 

Palestine “ tent-work” was not to be performed without 
many hardships, modestly, but graphically, recounted in these 
pages. At one time intense heat and glare would disable the 
explorers with ophthalmia; at another, malaria would pros- 
trate them, numbering among its victims the gallant and 
lamented Tyrwhitt Drake, Lieutenant Conder’s comrade for 
two years. Five years were employed in the task altogether, 
and the party at no time included more than five Europeans. 
One serious affray occurred with the natives, in which the 
Englishmen were severely handled. Lieutenant Conder, 
notwithstanding, had only once to cock his pistol during his 
residence in the country, and appears to have met with more 
ready and efficient aid from the Turkish authorities than 
could have been expected. The country is, nevertheless, 
evidently ripe for change. We will enter into no speculations 
respecting its impending destiny, but merely remark that 
Lieutenant Conder’s substantial volumes, and the far more 
comprehensive works of which they are but the earnest, are 
of themselves a sufficient proof that this destiny is nota 
matter of indifference to England. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


Charlotte Cushman: Her Letters and Memories of her Life. Edited 
by her Friend, Emma Stebbins. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, and 
Co. London: Triibner and Co. 

The biography of a great actor or actress is always sure to 
find interested readers, because it is all that either can leave 
to posterity. The importance of the dramatic interpreter 
ends with his own time, and the fame he won exists but in 
the praise that only contemporaries can duly appreciate. Thus 
any record which may help to make an actor or actress live 
again is very acceptable, whether it consist of the collected 
criticisms of competent judges, of the narrative of an out- 
sider, or, most interesting of all, of autobiography. The pre- 
sent life of Charlotte Cushman is composed of all these ele- 
ments, but they are so badly put together that the book will 
disappoint at once those who have seen and admired the great 
actress and those who, not having seen, are anxious if they 
can to form some idea of the effect she produced in her life- 
time. Miss Cushman was, we are told, painfully conscious 
of the fleeting nature of her renown, and, therefore, very 
indifferent to what her chronicler, with a liberal tautology, 
calls “ the idea of posthumous fame or remembrance after her 
death.” “She often said, sadly, ‘What is or can be the 
record of an actress, however famous? They leave nothing 
behind them but the vaguest of memories. Ask any number 


of persons to give youa real picture or positive image of the 
effect any great actor produced in his time, and they can tell. 
you nothing more than that it was fine, it was grand, it was 
overwhelming; but ask them how did he do such or such a 
thing, how did he render such a passage, describe his manner, 
his gesture, even his personal appearance, that we may have 
a living picture of him—and they are at once at a loss. It 
is all gone—passed away. Now, other artists—poets, painters, 
sculptors, musicians—produce something which lives after 
them and enshrines their memories in positive evidences of 
their divine mission; but we—we strut and fret our hour 
upon the stage, and then the curtain falls, and all is dark- 
ness and silence.’ ” 

Miss Stebbins does not do much to make Miss Cushman a 
real picture or a positive image. “The familiar incidents of 
her life are recorded with a loving care which is unfortu- 
nately nowhere tempered by the happy faculty which knows 
what to accept and what to reject, when to touch lightly, 
where to dwell. The general outline of Miss Cushman’s life, 
her intention to become a singer, the failure of her voice and 
her adoption of acting, her visit to England and her great 
success, are already known to most readers. Miss Stebbins 
does not supplement these facts with much additional matter. 
We learn much of Miss Cushman’s ancestry, and of the con- 
nection of one of them with the Mayflower, dear to New 
England aristocracy, we have a great many dates and extracts, 
and the number of her dogs in Rome is most carefully stated, 
but the reader who finishes the book will not have a much 
clearer or better idea of Miss Cushman than he had before 
beginning. But he will perceive a fresh instance of the fact 
that, if a successful actor may not hopefor the fame awarded 
to other artists, he has a very positive compensation during 
his lifetime both for this loss and for the hostility of the 
Philistine world, in the extraordinary adulation of his friends 
and admirers. Miss Cushman was undoubtedly a great 
actress. Those who saw her speak of her in terms of the 
highest admiration, and the success she attained was posi- 
tively dazzling. But the lavish adulation and the extravagant 
encomiums of personal friends and uncritical enthusiasts, of 
which we get a great many specimens in Miss Stebbins’s 
book, are not agreeable to read, and the pleasantest reflection 
they afford lies in the fact that Miss Ouslinenrs decidedly 
admirable nature does not appear to have been injured or 
warped by them. . 

Apart from Miss Cushman’s dramatic successes, there 1s little 
in her life of any great interest, and the difficulty of making an 
entertaining volume out of very scanty materials does not 
seem to have been properly understood, and certainly has not 
been overcome by her biographer. Miss Cushman appears 
to have been a woman of very attractive character, and to 
have been generally loved by all who came in contact with 
her; but her private life was singularly uneventful, and did 
not at all justify the bulky volume Miss Stebbins has seen 
fit to devote to her memory. Nor is compensation afforded 
by any skilful description of those who were Miss Cushman’s 
friends here and in America. In both countries she was 
associated with men and women of genius and culture, whose 
names suggest and invite attractive treatment, and there is 
something almost ingenious in the manner in which Miss 
Stebbins has contrived to avoid giving any such treatment. 
There are plenty of names mentioned, but only in one case 
are they anything more than names. This is in the account 
of Miss Cushman’s acquaintance with Mr. Carlyle, and is one 
of the rare interesting passages that the book contains :— 


When in the right mood, and tothe right listeners, Carlyle was greater 
than his books; for then manner was added to matter, and even more 
characteristic and individual. He had a method of talking on and on with 
a curious rising and falling inflection of voice, catching his breath now and 
then on the lower key, and then going on again in the higher, in the 
broadest Scotch accent, and ever and anon giving out peals of the 
heartiest laughter over his own extraordinary pictures. This peculiar 
manner of speech—the broad accent, the tremendous, breathless carnest~ 
ness which he would infuse into the smallest topic if it were one which any- 
where touched his instincts of reformer—Miss Cushman imitated to per- 
fection. 


There is in this passage a creditable intention to be de~ 
scriptive, which if it had been cultivated and developed 
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might have greatly increased the interest of the biography. 
As it is, however, the book is chiefly valuable for the large 
number of criticisms of Miss Cushman’s impersonations 
which it contains. ‘These, at least, will help hereafter to de- 
fine Miss Cushman’s place in the literature of the drama. 





LOVE OR LUCRE. 
Love or Lucre. By Robert Black. 3 vols. Bentley and Son. 

It is usual, we believe, for an orthodox novel to have a hero 
and a villain, but Mr. Robert Black has, in the work now under 
our notice, economised his personages by uniting the hero and 
the villain in one. The name of the individual who holds this 
responsible position is Mr. Triggs ; and it is our earnest hope 
that, whatever other adversity life may have in store for us, 
it will at least spare us from being brought into personal con- 
tact with so repulsive a monster. 

Mr. Triggs is a self-made man, and possesses all the necessary 
qualifications for the position of villain. He is of so powerful 
and muscular a build that he inspires his enemies with awe 
and several young ladies with admiration; he is a sharp 
man of business, and untrammeled by any foolish notions 
about uprightness or generosity; he is of a cruel and 
revengeful disposition, and has a heart as hard as the nether 
millstone. 

He began life, we are told, as an errand-boy, but has risen 
by slow stages till we find him, at the commencement of the 
story, the right-hand man of one Mr. Pritt, a wealthy and 
very vulgar old merchant. Mr. Pritt’s commercial success 
has been such that he is enabled to keep up a magnificent 
establishment, and lives in a house with a huge portico at 
Notting Hill, in company with his two handsome daughters, 
young ladies who combine with many fashionable airs and 
graces so accurate a knowledge of the value of money that 
they must have delighted their father’s heart. The younger 
of the two is of the “ lily-like type,” and is named Lurline; 
her powers of fascination, we presume, being supposed to 
equal those of that lady of old who combed her golden hair 
upon the banks of the Rhine. We cannot but think, however, 
that her personal attractions must have been marred by her 
unpleasant temper and by a nasty habit she has of doing and 
saying everything superciliously ; on one occasion she even 
goes so far as to contemplate the world in general with 
“ half-eye-shut superciliousness,’ which must have been 
an overwhelming expression indeed. After making her- 
self generally disagreeable at home, she marries one Cap- 
tain Davies, a “typical’’ cavalry officer, who at first sight 
might be supposed a lucky man, since he is “ not only des- 
perately in love with Lurline, but also in a position of pecu- 
niary embarrassment from which her fortune would extricate 
him beautifully.” Subsequent events, however, show that 
the captain is not to be envied his choice. The character of 
this gentleman, by the way, strikes us as being somewhat in- 
consistent. When we first make his acquaintance we put 
him down as a mercenary individual, certainly not strong- 
minded, nor very refined, since he can bring himself to marry 
Lurline, and to put up with her surroundings. His conversa- 
tion, also, is of the slangy order, and he is given to address- 
ing his future wife with exclamations of “ Lor’, Lurley !” 

In the third volume, on the contrary, Captain Davies is 
changed into a grave, stern person of great determination and 
unexceptionable language, who behaves with considerable 
generosity and patience towards his worthless wife. But who 
shall say that it is ever “too late to mend?” We, for our 
part, cannot too heartily commend the change in the captain’s 
demeanour. The elder daughter of the house of Pritt, 
Marietta, is of a“ swarthy type,” and very haughty ; when hur- 
ried, she “ dashes about like lightning and as noiselessly,” and 
gives further proof of her eccentricity by falling in love with 
the burly Triggs, to whom she clings with noteworthy con- 
stancy, although, during the whole of their intercourse, he 
never addresses an affectionate or even a kind word to her, 
and employs most of the time he spends in her company in 
sulking and scowling. She also overlooks his gross ignorance 
of everything but business, and his language, which re- 
sembles that of a navvy, with the most surprising indulgence, 
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seeing that she has certainly more innate refinement than 
the rest of her family. Be this as it may, Triggs becomes in 
due time the partner of Mr. Pritt, and the husband of the 
deluded Marietta, thereby breaking the heart of a gentle and 
beautiful girl, to whom he has been engaged for years, and 
whom he deserts to marry his rich employer’s daughter. ; 

Shortly after this, Mr. Pritt is carried off by a fit of 
apoplexy, the result of a too-sumptuous City dinner, and 
leaves a will over which his relatives wrangle for some time 
in much dissatisfaction. Mr. Triggs is specially annoyed 
because the house with the big portico has been left to Lur- 
line, a circumstance that prevents him from winning a cer- 
tain mysterious “double event” about which he is inces- 
santly talking. It turns out that in his youth Mr. Triggs, 
struck with admiration by the magnificence of his employer’s 
house and of the fortune of his employer’s daughter, had set 
his heart on winning them both, at no matter what cost—to 
other people. This, and merely this, is the double event of 
which we hear so much; one half of it is already won, and 
the other he still hopes to win by a careful attention to busi- 
ness and to the proceedings of Captain and Mrs. Davies. 
That young couple are greatly addicted to gaiety, especially 
in the shape of race meetings, where Lurline, far from exer- 
cising arestraining influence over her husband, goes in for 
betting recklessly herself. The result of such courses is easy 
to foresee, and when Mrs. Davies, in addition to her hus- 
band’s losses, loses twenty thousand pounds at Ascot, we 
are not surprised that a general crash is the consequence. 
Triggs gloats over it in grim satisfaction, for, as he observes, 
it is in an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and, through 
the ruin of his sister-in-law, he wins the house with the 
portico and the “double event.” As for the unlucky Cap- 
tain, his “double event” is of a less pleasing nature, for 
he loses not only his money, but his wife also. The 
charming Lurline, on finding that she is expected to live 
on eight hundred a year, and follow her husband to India, 
flatly refuses to do anything of the kind, and, at the first 
opportunity, throws herself at the head of a certain major, a 
friend of her husband’s, who has, she thinks, paid her suffi- 
cient attention to warrant this step. But she is mistaken; 
the excellent major, if slow-witted, is at least a gentleman— 
and, indeed, it is quite refreshing to meet him, amid so much 
that is coarse, heartless and vulgar. Mrs. Davies finds, not 
the expected lover, but a lively widow, his sister, awaiting 
her, and is fain to pocket her surprise and disgust as best she 
may; though she gives further proof of her good feeling and 
judgement by anathematizing the major as a liar, a braggart, 
and a coward. Affairs, despite his endeavours and those of 
his sister, cannot be patched up between the husband and 
wife ; Captain Davies departs for India and Lurline for the 
Continent, since her own worthless nature and Triggs’s hard 
heart prevent her finding a refuge in her sister’s house. We 
hear of her no more, except that she re-appears for a time, to 
Mrs. Triggs’s dismay, as prima donna in one of Offenbach’s 
operettas—a réle to which, we confess, we should have thought 
her well suited from the first. 

We will leave our readers to find out for themselves how 
Triggs profited by the winning of the “double event,” 
and also to acquire a more intimate knowledge of his amiable 
character by perusing the history of poor Mary, the wretched 
servant girl, whom he turns out of doors, and leaves to ruin 
and death; or that of Bent, the imprudent and daring watch- 
man, whom Triggs, after nursing his revenge for years, “does 
to death” at Ascot races. 

It is with a feeling of relief that we turn from noticing the 
chief incidents in this book, which have left no pleasant im- 
pression on our mind, to those minor ones which alone give 
evidence of the author’s capacity for doing better things. The. 
story of poor Leila, the victim of Triggs’s ambition, and again, 
that of Perkins and his wife, who prefer “’ard times” to 
plotting and scheming and double-faced ways, are told with 
great simplicity and pathos ; indeed, the scene in which the 
unfortunate Perkins leaves the world where his honesty and 
patient endurance have stood him in such bad stead, is given 
with rare force,andisa striking example of what Mr. Black can 
do when he chooses. The humorous descriptions, too, of 
Mrs. Perkins and her theological opinions, would lead us to 
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expect brighter writing than we find in the weak and vulgar 
“fun” which Lurline enjoys at the expense of Miss Farqu- 
harson. 

Throughout the book the vigour of the writing is marred 
by occasional clumsily-constructed sentences, by jokes the 
reverse of witty, and by a tendency to make frequent and 
pointless quotations from Scripture, but all these errors are 
more objectionably noticeable in Mr. Black’s descriptions of 
the richer classes than in his sketches of “ low life.” Wh 
does Mr. Black permit himself to produce such unequal wor 
—why must we notice errors like these side by side with the 
few pathetic and powerful scenes we have mentioned? Why, 
again, are such characters as those of Triggs and Lurline 
brought before our notice at all? There is not one redeeming 
feature to be found in them ; they are alike sordid, coarse, 
and heartless to the last degree. Since Mr. Black has not 
displayed any unusual degree of power or pointed any par- 
ticular moral in his pourtrayal of these worthless individuals, 
we cannot but hope that he will in future turn all his energies 
towards giving us other sketches, as forcible but more culti- 
vated, of the London poor, whom he understands so well, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Jedburgh Abbey, Historical and Descriptive. By James 
Watson. — This little volumn has manifestly been a 
labour of love to the writer of it. He traces the origin 
of the ancient Scottish Foundation from the early and 
rudimentary days of Christianity in churches of “ wattle 
and daub ” down through the times of gorgeous monasticism 
and besotted prelacy to the days of severe, most godly, and scorn- 
fully inartistic presbyterianism. The vicissitudesof the ancient 
abbey have been very numerous, but it did good in its day, 
and that the rude Borderers had at one time some dim em- 
blem of the peace which its abbot and priest were supposed 
to teach there can be little doubt. The present building 
is a magnificent and venerable ruin, which has seen many a 
bloody strife around its walls. As late as the middle of the 
sixteenth century it seems to have been more than once taken 
and destroyed by the English marauding armies which over- 
ran southern Scotland after Flodden Field. After the Refor- 
mation, and till of late years, the stately old monastic church, 
or rather such portion of it as a niggardly landed gentry 
who had grown rich on the spoil of the abbey lands would 
prop up and plaster in, was disfigured and almost desecrated 
by being employed as the Presbyterian parish church. Since 
the removal of the parish church to a new building, the 
Marquis of Lothian has done much to restore the primitive 
features of the old abbey, and to protect them from decay. 
Those who now visit Jedburgh will, therefore, see a noble 
and nearly unblemished ruin—richer in its architectural 
properties than fair Melrose, and such visitors will find Mr. 
Watson’s little handbook a most useful and instructive com- 
panion. 


The Modern French Theatre, with Critical Notes on Some 
of the Principal French Actors. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
Reprinted, with additions, from The Examiner. (Paris: Fother- 
ingham. London: Hachette and Co.)—Under the above title 
Mr. W. H. Pollock has collected and reprinted his articles on 
French players, which recently appeared inthis journal. He 
has prefaced them with a short sketch of the recent course 
of dramatic literature in France, in which he alludes to the 
success of Les Fourchambault at the Francais as “a healthy 
sign of reaction against the low tone of plays which for some 
years past have chiefly represented the modern art of play- 
writing in France.” 


we 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Whenever the list of contents for the Cornhill contains the 
announcement of an essay by the author of ‘Hours in a 
Library,’ the magazine is opened with more than ordinary 
eagerness. We can always count upon finding in a historical 
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essay by Mr. Stephen some fresh and suggestive criticism, 
some clear, steady light thrown upon disused highways or 
byways of literature. He has found a congenial subject for 
reflection in discussing what were its “intrinsic merits” of 
the “ First Edinburgh Reviewers” that produced so great an 
effect upon our dfathers. If he had said that he pro- 
posed to ask what were the defects which prevent these 
pioneers of reviewing from producing any great effect. upon 
readers of the present generation except that of intolerable 
weariness, he would perhaps have given a more correct idea 
of the course which the subject takes in his hands. Mr. 
Stephen’s thesis is that it was not by their “ intrinsic merits,” 
judged by the standard of the present day, that the Edinburgh 
Review first attained popularity, and obtained such a hold on 
public attention that the Earl of Buchan was moved to kick a 
copy of a memorable number solemnly from his study into 
the street :— 


Let us [Mr. Stephen says] speak the plain truth at once. Every one who 
turns from the periodical literature of the present day to the original Ldin- 
burgh Reviewwill be amazed at its inferiority. It is generally dull and, when 
not dull, flimsy. The vigour has departed ; the fire is extinct. To some extent, 
of course, this is inevitable. Even the magnificent eloquence of Burke has 
lost some of its early gloss. We can read, comparatively unmoved, pas- 
sages that would have once carried us off our legs in the exuberant torrent 
of passionate invective. But, making all possible allowance for the fading 
of all things human, I think that every reader who is frank will admit his 
disappointment. Here and there, of course,are amusing passages ; Sydney 
Smith’s humour or some of Jeffrey's slashing and swaggering retains a few 
sparks of fire. The pertness and petulance of the youthful critics is 
amusing, though hardly in the way intended by themselves. But, as a 
rule, one may most easily characterise the contents by saying that few of 
the articles would have a chance of acceptance by the editor of a first-rate 
periodical to-day; and that the majority belong to an inferior variety of 
what is now called ‘‘ padding ’’—mere perfunctory bits of work, obviously 
manufactured by the critic out of the book before him, 


It is the amount of padding, of hasty, pera work by 
writers imperfectly acquainted with their subject, that unfits 
the volumes of the Hdinburgh Review for enduring popu- 
larity, and gives them such a crude and flimsy air to rs 
accustomed to see much of the most solid and original work 
of the day passing through the pages of periodicals :— , | 


An article upon politics or philosophy is, of course, better done by a 
professed statesman and thinker than by a literary hack ; but, on the other 
hand, a man who turns aside from politics or philosophy to do mere hack- 
work does it worse than the professed man of letters. Work, taken up 
at odd hours to satisfy editorial importunity or add a few pounds to a 
narrow income, is apt to show the characteristic defects of all amateur 
performances. A very large part of the early numbers is amateurish in 
this objectionable sense. It is mere hand-to-mouth information, and ia 
written, so to speak, with the left hand. A clever man has turned over 
the last new book of travels or poetry, or made a sudden incursion into 
foreign literature or into some passage of history entirely fresh to him, 
and has given his first impressions with’an audacity which almost dis- 
arms one by its extraordinary naiveté. The standard of such disquisitions 
was then so low that writing which would now be impossible 
passed muster without an objection. When, in later years, Macaulay 
discussed Hampden or Chatham, the book which he ostensibly reviewed 
was a mere pretext for producing the rich stores of a mind trained by years 
of previous historical study. Jeffrey wrote about Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs and Pepy’s Diary as though the books had for the first time re- 
vealed to him the existence of Puritans or of courtiers under the Restora- 
tion. The author of an article upon German metaphysics at the present 
day would think it necessary to show that, if he had not the portentous 
learning which Sir William Hamilton embodied in his Edinburgh articles, 
he had at least read the book under review, and knew something of the 
language. 


The very thing, however, which told against the permanent 
value of the early Edinburgh Review, before the days when 
Macaulay poured his abundant historical stores ito it, may 
have helped its immediate ara _ The writers who go 
to the study and the laboratory for their materials are less 
likely to be widely read than those who catch ideas as they 
float in ordinary society and dress them up in a piquant 
form. 


The attacks on the Lake School in the Edinburgh Review 
have such a permanent interest for literary men that they are 
much oftener referred to now than any other articles, and 
might give rise to the misimpression that the Review made 
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its fame by literature. But the fact is that it first attained 
wide notoriety as a political organ, and :ts politics were first 

ronounced, after the retirement of the Ministry of “ All the 
Talents,” in the “famousarticle upon Cevallos,” whichappeared 
in October, 1808. An article by Mr. E. D. J. Wilson in the 
Nineteenth Century, which seems to be intended as a warning 
to the Liberal party to avoid entering upon a policy of “ anti- 
national resistance,” gives a vivid description of the oe 
of feeling on matters of foreign policy which then prevailed. 
Those who have lived through the excitement of the last two 
years will have no difficulty in understanding the feeling which 
prompted the Earl of Buchan to go through the ceremonial 
act of kicking the Edinburgh Review. - 


The mysterious author of the “ Political Adventures of 
Lord Beaconsfield” in the Fortnightly Review, who has not 
confirmed prevalent rumour by giving his name, turns 
aside in this instalment from his study of the Premier’s 
career to administer some very hard hits to his subordinate, 
Lord Salisbury :— 


By remaining in the Cabinet [he says], after the retirement of Lord Car- 
narvon and Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury has probably secured for himself 
the reversion of the Premiership. To rise very high, he has stooped very 
low, and he may find it necessary to stoop lower yet. He has apparently 
adopted to the full those ethics of political adventure which he once de- 
nounced in the bitterest and the most scornful language, and in which he 
foresaw the degradation of English public life through the lowering of the 
character of English public men. In the controversy which followed his 
secession from Lord Derby’s administration in 1867, he pointed to the 
character and conduct of Lord Beaconsfield as of evil omen for England. 
Lord Beaconsfield smiled then; he has better reason for smilingnow. The 
bitter assailant has become the humble disciple; the scandalised moralist 
has been the adroit abettor and imitator. The legerdemain of the secret 
agreement with Russia, balanced by the secret convention with Turkey, 
was not a combination ofa very high intellectual order; but it showed a 
superiority to moral scruples, to which happily it is difficult to find a 
parallel in English diplomacy. The British Plenipotentiaries at the Con- 
gress were playing with cards in their sleeves. Lord Salisbury has acquired 
Lord Beaconsfield’s art of answering, using words in a double sense, one 
intended to reassure his hearers at the moment; the other, when the 
trick comes to light, to furnish a justification for himself. His denial of dis. 
sensions in the Cabinet, and his repudiation of the Globe copy of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement, were conveyed in words which meant one thing 
to him and another to his hearers. His contradiction of Lord Derby’s 
statement as to his motives in quitting office requires to be taken, there- 
fore, with the greatest reserve. Henceforward, indeed, Lord Salisbury’s 
statements will need an interpretation clause, such as is found in Acts of 
Parliament, determining that such and such a term shall be taken in such 
and such a meaning. Lord Salisbury has made a sacrifice of political 
character to his political fortunes. He will probably find before long 
that, even from the point of view of personal ambition only, he has made a 
mistake which it will take many years to repair. 


One of the best passages in the present article is a com- 
parison of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield as parlia- 
wentary leaders :— 


Mr. Gladstone has, almost always apparently, known a great deal more 
about the business of every department than the head of it did, and has 
been more intimately acquainted with every bill than the Ministerial col- 
league who has had charge of it. He hears a blundering exposition, or a 
lame defence, with the intellectual impatience of a master who sees a good 
cause weakened, or a bad cause made gratuitously worse instead of better, 
in the handling. He interposes, usually very effectually, so far as the 
mere argument is concerned, to set matters right. The result is sometimes 
to raise a secondary or third-rate question into primary importance, to 
make a small Ministerial crisis out of the ordinary incidents of legislation 
and debate, and to decide by convincing arguments issues which might 
reasonably have been left to a conclusive majority. Having the better 
cause, Mr. Gladstone cannot bear to seem to have the worse. It wounds 
him that good arguments which his colleagues hay2 not known how to 
employ should be allowed to rust unused. His colleagues, who do not 
know that their arguments are bad, and who think probably that they have 
made out an unanswerable case, do not like to see the honour of victory 
snatched out of their hands. They are prone to believe that they have 
persuaded the majority which was created for them beforehand. This is an 
innocent illusion, at which it would have been charitable to wink. The 
too ruthless destruction of it has done something to prevent Mr. Glad- 
stone’s having any devoted personal following in Parliament, or even any 
very strong political friendships on the front Liberal bench. Lord Beacons- 
field has never in this way unconsciously wounded the self-love of the 
people who sit about him. He has been patient of bad arguments when he 
has had a good majority, and he has been willing to leave his lientenants 


masters of the field and with the honours of victory. Ifa colleague has 
got into a scrape, from which a division will extricate him, he has been con- 
tent to let him fight his way out of it without tendering humilitating and 
distasteful assistance ; thus saving the complacency of a friend, and not 
too closely associating the Ministry as a whole, in the person of its chief, 
with the blunder of a department, 


Mrs. Fawcett makes a brilliant argumentative defence in 
the Nineteenth Century to Mrs. Orr’s article, in the last 
number, on “The Future of Englishwomen.” To Mrs. Orr’s 
fears that professional employment for women of the middle 
classes would destroy “ not only the power of love in women, ' 
but for either sex its possibility,” Mrs. Fawcett replies that 
we are not entirely without experience as to the effect of selfe 
supporting labour upon women :— 


What every one who reads Mrs. Orr’s article with attention will ask is, 
‘* Where does she find the slightest foundation in actual facts for her 
gloomy predictions as to the effect of freedom upon Englishwomen?” 
There has been already much experience on which an opinion may be 
formed. Ido not now refer tothe handful of women in the upper and 
middle ranks of life who have made professional careers for themselves, 
although the fact that many of them have married and have become loving 
wives and tender mothers weighs for something against Mrs. Orr’s argu- 
ment. But they, perhaps it may be said, are exceptional. Still it is worth 
something to know that the power of emotion and sympathy has not been 
dried up in them, that it has been rather intensified and strengthened. ' 
Much more useful experience than any that can be gathered from such 
a limited number of cases may be found if we consider the circum- 
stances of the women from whom the class of domestic servants are 
drawn. They have been for generations subjected to almost exactly the 
treatment which Mrs. Orr thinks would extinguish the ‘‘ organic”’ and the 
emotional characteristics of the female sex. They have not, indeed, been 
highly educated in book learning, but they have been ‘* independent social 
units.”” They have been free to choose their own employments, to take one 
situation or quit another; they are generally removed from parental con- 
trol, and regard their father’s house rather as a boarding house or in- 
firmary at which they may temporarily reside ; the relation that exists 
between parent and child among ourselves is among them very frequently 
reversed. Their parents do not contribute to their income, they contribute 
to support their parents. They are entirely self-supporting and inde- 
pendent, with a career and, in an humble way, a competency of their own. 
Yet we do not see in them any symptom of the disappearance of the capa- 
city of the kind of love which leads to marriage ; we do not see any weaken- 
ing of the family affections generally. I have often personally been struck 
by the considerable sacrifices servants have been ready to make for their 
parents, and with their motherliness to a little group of motherless 
brothers and sisters. In those cases in which my own servants have spoken 
to me about their approaching marriage, I have detected none of that 
harsh, unlovely drying up of the emotions, which Mrs. Orr expects to see 
in women of her own rank if independent professional careers are thrown 
open tothem. Of course there are coarse, hard, unsympathetic natures in 
all ranks ; there always have been, and it is to be feared there always will 
be. But is it not probable that this coarse fibre will be rendered all the 
more coarse by a stunted, narrow life, with petty cares, and only the vulgag 
interests of scandal and dress to feed itself upon ? 


Mr. Grant Duff contributes to the Nineteenth Century a 
paper on “ Senior’s Conversations,” in which he confirms from 
his own personal knowledge the fidelity and completeness of 
Mr. Senior as a reporter of the opinions of foreign statesmen. 
That Mr. Senior had little dramatic power, and that all the 
sayings of his friends have passed through the alembic of his 
own mind, thereby losing a good deal in point and brilliancy, 
Mr. Grant Duff admits, but he: points out that Mr. Senior’s 
object in recording the conversations which he heard was 
rather political than literary, and that the reports owe their 
value to their being a contribution to political history. The 
younger generation is well represented in the present number 
of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. L. Montefiore contributes 
a careful study of “ Liberty in Germany,” the first of a series 
of articles; and Mr. W. H. Mallock,a “ Familiar Colloquy” 
on theatres, art galleries, poems, and other topics of fashion- 
able conversation. The colloquy is as amusing as Mr. Mal- 
lock’s previous efforts; he makes his various characters talk 
exactly such nonsense as may often be heard in real life, 
though seldom so clearly expressed. 


It is some time since any writing of Mr. Pater’s has 
appeared in the magazines. The August number of Mac- 
millan’s contains a composition called “The Angel in the 
House,” the first apparently of a series of “ Imaginary Por- 
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traits.” It is a sort of psychological study of the influence 
of the sights and sounds of childhood upon the mature man 
—in substance, that is to say, it is this, but at least as much 
labour has been bestowed upon the form as upon the thought, 
Mr. Pater having tried apparently to produce a dreamy kind 
of word-music by an elaborate choice of vowel-sounds and 
rhythm. Asa tour de force and an experiment at doing in 
prose what cannot be done without fatal straining in verse, 
the composition is worth noting. It is curious how near Mr. 
Pater comes at times to mock-Carlylese, as, for example, in 
the following sentence :— 


/ Thus far, for Florian, what all this had determined was a peculiarly 
strong sense of home—so forcible a motive with all of us—prompting to us 
our customary love of the earth, and the larger part of our fear of death, 
that revulsion we have from it, as from something strange, untried, un- 
friendly ; though life-long imprisonment, they tell you, and final banish. 
ment from home is a thing bitterer still; the looking forward to buta short 
space, a mere childish gofiter and dessert of it, before the end, being so 
great a resource of effort to pilgrims and wayfarers, and the soldier in dis. 
tant quarters, and lending, in lack of that, some power of solace to the 
thought of sleep in the home churchyard at last, dead cheek by dead cheek, 
with the rain soaking in upon one from above. 


There is an attempt at childlikeness in the concluding 
phrases of this which is much more like childishness. Sweet 
as Mr. Pater’s elaborate rhythm is, in spite of the occasional 
affectations which break its charm, it is a relief to turn from it 
to Mr. J. H. M‘Carthy’s bright, clearly written paper on Mr. 
Hueffer’s Troubadours ~ 


The Dublin University Magazine contains an excellent 
photograph of Mr. Charles Darwin, in very much the same 
attitude as he presents in Mr. Ouless’s portrait and M. 
Rajon’s etching. The accompanying short memoir is dis- 
tinguished by a commendable abstinence from personal 


gossip. 





VARIORUM NOTES. 


ee cee 


The Liberals in the House of Commons, we are glad to say, 
seem to be trying to recover their lost art of cheering. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech was cheered on Tuesday night with a vigour 
and a volume such as the Liberal benches have not known for 
many years. At the close of the speech the cheering was re- 
newed again and again in a manner which seemed fairly to sur- 
prise the Conservatives. Honour to those to whom honour is 
due. Mr. Faweett and Mr. O’Connor Power are said to have 
been the most energetic fuglemen of the Liberal ranks. Usually 
the Tories have all the best of it in the matter of cheering, and 
an orator, no less than an actor, demands for his encourage- 
ment what Mr. Foker calls ‘‘ a hand.” 


The question having been generally asked, why Lord Salisbury 
was entitled to the Garter, a poetic M.P. supplied the following 
metric doggrel :— 

Lord Salisbury the Garter has adopted ; 
Why do you grumble, cynics, as you read ? 

Was it not Lady Salisbury who dropped it? 
Then Honi soit qui mal y pense, indeed. 


Why did the reporters of so many of the daily papers soften 
Lord Beaconsfield’s allusions to Mr. Gladstone on Monday night 
so often by substituting ‘‘ the right honourable gentleman,” or 
“that gentleman ”’ for ‘‘that person,” and ‘‘ that individual ?” 


Mr. Goldwin Smith writes to the New York Nation a letter 
with reference to what he calls ‘“‘the august but burglari- 
ous conclave of Berlin,” which he further describes as a 
‘*European Areopagus, to which none are admitted but the 
representatives of brute force, and to which each Areopagite 
comes with a mask on his face, a revolver in his pocket, and a lie 
in his right hand.” He concludes by saying, ‘‘That general 
morality has greatly advanced in Europe since the middle of the 
Seventeenth century cannot be doubted; but it may be doubted 
whether, at the time of the Treaty of Westphalia, diplomatic 
villany was greater or more unabashed than it is now,’ What 





7a Beaconsfield do to the Oxford professor in his next 
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The director of the New Opera House at Paris has made offers 
for a new opera, to be entitled, ‘“‘La Reine de Chypre et 
@ Angleterre.” 


Some of our London wine merchants are bringing wine of 
Cyprus prominently to the front. Mrs. Browning has already 
sung the praises of Cyprus wine with, however, the qualifying 
remark that she only sipped it ‘‘ like a fly.”” If Michael Cassio 
had drunk his Cyprus wine in the same manner, we should havs 
lost a drama of greater value than Lord Beaconsfield’s recent 
acquisition. Perhaps those unused to the wine of Cyprus 
should drink it after Mrs. Browning’s fashion rather than after 
that of the Cyprus gallants. 


The Vienna Bombe gives an amusing dialogue between the 
Italian Government and the clamouring Italian people. The 
Government asks the people what they want, Albania, Trieste, 
Turin, or Trente, pointing out the impossibility of getting any 
of these. The people reply that they do not want them, that ali 
they want is—to cry out. 


The people of Italy do not seem to have taken kindly to the 
suggestion that they should henceforth forget their old animosity 
for Austria. To judge from late events, we fear that the task o* 
those who so prudently desire this peaceable end will be, to saq 
the least of it, a hard one. Unless the hated neighbour eat % 
good deal more humble pie than she seems inclined to do, the tidg 
of popular Italian feeling seems scarcely likely to turn yet awhile, 
and, even were the coveted territory wrenched from Austrian 
grasp, it would seem impossible that the summary bye-word 
‘*brutti Tedeschi” should fade from the vocabulary of the lower 
orders. Human nature is not consistent, or else those who hate 
so honestly as to see no good in Germany do not read. Other. 
wise, what public could Italian publishers command for so many 
German translations or stories ‘‘ after the German mode’’? How 
would editors so openly discuss that most undeniable though 
curious fact of the great influence of German on modern Italian 
literature P* 


At the end of one of Mr. Stokes’s works on Memory published 
last year, there is to be found among many testimonials to the 
merits of the Stokes system one letter the value of which has 
increased notably within the last few weeks. It is dated March 
20th, 1877, and signed Charles Marvin. The first sentence is well 
worth reproducing. It runs as follows :—‘‘ Since attending your 
Memory Class, I have employed your principles in many different 
ways, all of which have been eminently productive of pleasure 
and profit.” 


The Rivista Europea, published July 16th, continues its very 
interesting article on Marie Antoinette and the Cardinal de 
Rohan. The web of hopeless calumnies and cruel aspersions 
which wound itself so subtly round the poor little Queen is 
minutely and graphically described as only an Italian, at 
home in a world where coquetry and calumny are but too openly 
the order of the day, could, perhaps, describe it. An example, 
amongst others, of the small matter from which libel was econ- 
cocted is the occasion upon which the young Queen admired a 
feather worn by the Duc de Lauzun in so frank a manner that 
he was apprized of it by one of her enemies, and induced to send 
it to her. The Queen wore the feather with girlish pride, and 
showed the door to its donor on the following day. JL’Art has 
recently reproduced some portraits of Marie Antoinette. The 
letterpress which accompanies them is scarcely more thana criti- 
cism on the drawings; but to us they are most interesting as 
being beautiful illustrations of the article from the Rivista. 


The same magazine publishes an instructive but somewhat dull 
paper on the nationality of the modern Italian drama. The 
foolish rage for Freuch translation seems to exist almost as 
much with our southern neighbours as it does with us. This 
fact the writer of the article much deplores, saying that Italian 
talent is not suited to adaniation, and quoting the failure of 
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a» la Vie de Jeunesse.’ Signor Cicconi is well-known, and has 
been successful with a piece called The Only Daughter. The 
wwriicr speaks of his talent as too ‘‘ simple and purely moral” to 
find iis way amid the labyrinth of false sentiment in the French 
asker. We think this language too strong to be applicable to 
Wusyer in spite of his sometimes morbid fancies. Although 
4vagy @y has outlived its day, and is little more than a dead name 
im ely as elsewhere, high comedy is, according to the jour- 
aalist, slowly attaining eminence. The better school seems 
to have begun amongst writers of Piedmontese and Modenese 
diakket, and, mmdeed, Le Miserie del Signor Travet and La 
Medicina di Una Ragazza ammalata are well-known works of 
their kind. Bersezio, Ferrari, Giacinto Gallina, Giacometti, 
Ghesardi del Testa, and some others, have lately been at work, in 
pure Italian, on the comedy vein, and apparently not without 
success, although we cannot share our writer’s conviction that 
Tialy is about to present the world with the counterpart of 
Shakespeare and Moliére. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes has recently been said to take the 
place for men that ornamental needlework fills in the life of 
women, because it is frequently taken up but very rarely finished. 


We came across, the other day, an amusing document in Mr. 
Baring Gould’s ‘ Memoir of the Rev. 8. Hawker.’ It is given as 
2 specimen of English composition by a schoolmaster of the old 
style in Devonshire, who had written it as an advertisement for 
» little shop :-— 

Roger Giles, Surgin, Parish Clark, and Skulemaster, Groser, and Hun- 
dortaker, Respectably informs ladys and gentlemen that he drors teef 
without wateing a minit, applies laches every hour, blisters on the lowest 
tarms, and visicks for a penny a peace. He sells Godfather’s Kordales, 
kuts korns, bunyons, dokters hosses, clips donkies, wance a munth, and 
undertakes to luke arter every bodies nayls by the ear. Joesharps, penny 
wissels, brass kanelsticks, fryinpans, and other moosikal hinstrumints hat 
grately reydooced figers. Young ladys and genelmen larnes their grammur 
and langeudge in the purtiest manner, also grate care taken off their mor- 
rels and spellin. Also zarm-zinging, tayching the base vial, and all other 
zorts of vancy-work, squadrils, pokers, weazils, and all country dances tort 
at home and abroad at perfekshun. Perfumery and znnuff, in all its branches. 
As times is cruel bad, I begs to tell ey that i his just beginned to sell all 
sorts of stashonary ware, cox, hens, vouls, pigs, and all other kinds of 
poultry, Blakin-brishes, herrins, coles, skrubbin-brishes, traykel, godly 
bukes and bibles, mise-traps, brick-dust, whisker-seed, morrel pokker- 
ankerchers, and all zorts of swatemaits, including taters, sassages, and other 
gardin stuff, bakky, zigars, lamp oyle, taykittles, and other intoxzikatin 
likkers ; a dale of fruit, hats, zongs, hare oyle, pattins, bukkits, grindin 
stones, and other aitables, korn and bunyon zalve and all hardware. I as 
laid in a large azzortment of trype, dogs’ mate, lolipops, ginger-beer, 
matches, and other pikkles, such as hepsom salts, hoysters, Winzer sope, 
anzetrar. Old rags bort and zold here and nowhere else, new lade heggs 
by me Roger Giles ; zinging burdes keeped, sich as howles, donkies, 
paykox, lobsters, crickets, also the stock of a celebrated brayder. Agent 
for selling gutty-porker souls. P.S.—I tayches gografy, rithmetic, cow- 
sticks, jimmnasticks, and other chynees tricks. 

Mr. Axon, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester, writes to us :—‘‘ In 
avery able review of the ‘Transactions of the Conference of 
Librarians’ you remark that ‘Mr. Axon does not make it per- 
fectly clear whether he would have the Museum Catalogue 
printed as it stands, or whether he would be content with subject 
indexes to the most important departments of knowledge.’ My 
object was to have a discussion of the principle of printing the 
Museum Catalogue, and I was very unwilling to have this lost 
sight of in a mass of details as to methods. It might also have 
been considered impertinent for a person from the provinces to 
bring a cut and dried plan for the accomplishment of a project 
which the literary men of the metropolis appeared to have 
abandoned in hopeless, though discontented despair. The British 
Museum is a national institution, and the constituency it might 
benefit is scattered in every shire. To have a record of its pos- 
sessions accessible in a form not involving a special journey to 
London seems to be one of the most obvious duties of such an 
institution. Iwas anxious to hear what objectors could say. 
The only plea raised for the present plan of preventing people at 
Plymouth, Manchester, and Newcastle, from knowing what is in 
the Museum was that a printed catalogue was impossible on 
account of the size and constant increase of the library. When 
the discussion has been narrowed to the point of practicability 
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details can be usefully considered. Personally, I shall be 
grateful for the Catalogue in any form and for any instalment 
of it which the trustees may be inclined to grant. What 
seems to me the best method of dealing with the mass of 
three million titles I have indicated in the Sunday Review for 
April last. There is now lying in the British Museum a copy 
of the catalogue arranged in the order in which the books stand 
on the shelves. This forms at least an imperfect classified Cata- 
logue of the library. It is probably rough, but is certainly ready, 


or could with very little trouble be made so. This should form 


the basis of the printed catalogue, and each section of it issued 
separately. Revision would be absolutely necessary, but should 
be kept within the narrowest bounds, not because the entries in 
the catalogue would not benefit by the process, but in order to 
promote celerity and dispatch. The first sections of the Museum 
classification are devoted to Bibles. The titles relating to the 
Holy Scriptures should be printed without delay, and, as soon 
as there were a sufficient number of additions to justify the step, 
a continuation list issued. This method is perfectly practicable, 
and would involve the minimum of trouble and expense. The 
question of cost is difficult to estimate, but the Catalogue would 
probably cost less than an ironclad, and would be at least as 
useful. If the British Museum authorities could be induced to 
see the possibilities of their position, they might become a great 
bibliographical institution, at once aiding the spirit of research 
now existing and quickening it into greater activity.” 


Mr. Gilbert’s version of Faust will probably be produced at the 
Olympic before the end of autumn. It is said to differ consider- 
ably from Goethe’s story, much of the second part of which, 
however, is made use of. 


Under the title of ‘ New Greece,’ Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin will shortly issue a volume, by Mr. Lewis Sargeant, whick, 
will comprise a survey of the actual condition of the country at 
the present day, and its history during the past few years. The 
work will be illustrated by two specially-prepared maps. 


We understand that Mr. R. Hamilton Lang, whose timely article 
on Cyprus in the August number of Macmillan’s Magazine formed 
the subject of a leader in The Times, on July 30, has in prepa- 
ration a volume on the History and Present Condition of the 
island. Mr. Lang was for nine years Her Brittannic Majesty’s 
Consul in Cyprus, and probably possesses a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with its history and resources than any living 
Englishman. The book will be published in September by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co, 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in the press, and will publish 
at the end of August, a new novel, called ‘The Europeans,’ by 
Mr. Henry James, jun., upon whose existence the Spectator has 
recently thrown considerable doubt. 


‘Our Woodland Trees’ is the title of a new work from the pen 
of Mr. Francis George Heath, author of ‘The Fern World.’ The 
volume, in addition to a descriptive account of British forest 
trees, with accompaniment of coloured plates and woodcuts, will 
include chapters on “ The Life of a Tree,” ‘‘ Trees at Home,” &c. 
‘Some Woodland Rambles ” will introduce descriptions and 
photographs of New Forest scenery, &c. The book will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston and Co. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Bourdillon, Francis W-—Among the Flowers and other Poems, (Crown 8vo0, ppe 
176.) Marcus Ward and Co, 6s. 


Burnand, F.C.—One and Three. (Feap. 8vo.) Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. 1s. 


Kidd, Joseph, M.D.—The Laws of Therapeutics. (Crown 8vo. pp. 232.) C. Kegan 
Paul and Co, 


Lucullus ; or, Palatable Essays. In2 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co. 
Miles, J. A.—Chess Gems. (Demy 8vo.) Fakenham: E. W. Southwood. 18s. 


Moffat, R.S.—The Principles of a Time Policy, (Demy 8vo, pp. 131.) C. Kegag 
and Co, 


Nevins, Willis.—Conversations on the Vatican Council. (Feap. 8vo, pp. 45.) Civid 


Service Publishing Company, 1s. 


Parkinson, J. C.—Newport and Cardiff as Shipping Ports. (Demy 8vo, pp. 138 
Newport: H. Mullock and Son, 1g, 
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Silverthorne, Arthur.—The Transfer of Gas-Works to Local Authorities. (Demy Patrron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Oy IP. SAE). 'C. LOCK WORE eae, Se. Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

Smith, S. A., M.A.—-The “‘ Times” Newspaper and the Climate of Rome. (Demy| This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
8vo, pp. 162.) Longmans and Co. various Languages. 


Smith, Shirley.—His Last Stake. In 3 vols, (Crown 8vo.) Hurst and. Blackett, Fifteen volumes are allgwed to Countey and. ton Ce cee aeAine 


31s. 6d. Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. on application. 
Tolstoy, Count Leo.—The Cossack. (Small 8vo.) New York: Scribners. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Wilhelm’s Wanderings. An Autobiography. (Crown 8vo, pp. 180.) Remington 
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Wilson, A. Stephen.—The Botany of three Historical Records. (Demy 8vo, pp. 120.) | Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Edinburgh: Douglas, Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. [™MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
iedecemenesdinicndiotatie (Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
. Capital, £1,600,000, Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
1' HE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 














PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 


de Mars. RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d.; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. A premium of One Shilling See: 1000 if Killed, or £6 per woek if laid 
U.S. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 


up by Injury during the Double Journey. 
Colonies, £1 10s. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 








POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for Onz, Turez, or TWELVE Montus, on moderate terms, 
may commence at any time. Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
; WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











The EDITOR canuot undertake to return Manuscripts. 3 f 
B IRKBECK aS oe ae eens 1861. 29 and 30 


LTS Southam 





f Current Accounts opened with paraeee eae Interest allowed 
THE EXAMINER on the minimum monthly belances. N » property introduced. ss . Letters 
° of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances e thereon. 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, sche Boees ftom 30 = 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2, On Mondays 
Price 6d. A Pampblet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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Notes and Comments. Contract for the gonveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
The Outlook in the East. Italia Irredenta. The Indian Gagging Bill. Japan, and Australia eninsular and Oriental a a {Company 
Royal Grants. Political Swivellerism. The Disbandment of the Reserves. prem pa nay ir Steamers fro = p Romane eae =v tet ite ah the Gretiond eaten wees 
Turkey’s Resources. Religion in the Witness-Box. Monday. 
The Latest Scientific Squabble, A Farmer's TrialsinItaly. Portraits, Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, 8.W. 
New Zealand. Turkey and the Turks. Johnsoniana, UD ’ YE 
Mr. Ellis’s Catullus. Friendship. Text from the Buddhist Canon, Jy SON’S D 8. In 30 Colours. 
The Quarterlies, For domestic use. 
Price SIXPENCE per bottle. 
Variorum Notes. New Books and New Editions, 
J UDSON’S DYES. 
Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, . ny one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. Tela by Olena 
UDSON’S DYES. 
° Rib . 
NDIAN CIVIZ. SERVICE. — The following were the re tak ban 
SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the recent OPEN COMPETITIONS for the and Curtains. 
CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA, the FIRST under the New Regulations for Candi- Sold by Stationers. 


dates ‘‘ under 19” years old :— 





Payne, Charles Wynter ...........:0 2,048 | Hewetson, John ........... | 
oentes: Soke De Sonar 1a | Cone, Seem ce KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 
Te Used by Her Majesty’s Government. 


*Carl le, Robert Warrand ............ *Macleod, Bannatyne .... 
*Davis, 3 John 8. C. . on *Rawson, Edward C........ 
Moscardi, W 3h Bayre, Charts Cervien HIS Powder is unrivalled in destro ing all Insects, 
siabicea cient a although porfoctly har harmless to} Domestic Animals. It preserves from Moth. 
an 





*Stack, William George ....... 
illiam 
* Pupils of Mr. WREN, 3, Powis-square, Westbourne-park, W., who prepares All Woollens d be well sprinkled with the nw before placing, 
resident and os upils for this and other competitive examinations. During the away. J At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic worries. 
carried deman 


past seven years vacancies in the I. C. 8. out of 227 competed for were increasing d for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations: 
off by his sa ils. Their succeesses in the easier examinations for the Army, Home which are noxious in their effects ; , purchasers are, therefore partioalarly 5 poquested 
and Ceylon Civil Service, Cooper’s Hill College, and University Scholarshipsare | to obtain “Kgatina’s Powper.” Sold in Tins, ls, an > 7. J 
oo numerous to be printed. Drveé.sts, or by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS. KEATING. | 5 ul's 


Prospectuses at Waters’ Library, 97, Westbourne Grove, Bayswater, We Churebyard, London, — 
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SPOONS asp FORKS. 


——9—— 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


Is A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
7 NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s, 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 

TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20. per Dozen. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 pair Cases, 59s. to 130s, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45+. to 120+. the Dozen. 

SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s, 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
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Bs arcaetiensigieeepeands ese 
LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 


and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silyered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
I 


come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


[st size. 2nd size. Srd size. 
i aha al cae £0 16 0 £1 00 £1 2 0 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 056 06 0 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE is 


the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design, always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s, to 30s, 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 853, 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


GLACK’S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 


SITES. 
First Prize Set ..........ccccccccce pienaaaiinte . £200 
I a oe »- 811 0 
ET CD Fapks tevneweckhdi sineasencchapiian des 2419 0 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Foaders, Fire-lrons, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated 
Wares, ‘able Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY: 


336, STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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In consequence of Spurious Imitations of ei 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 





Which are calculated to deceive the Public, ¢@ 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 1a NEW a 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus tY¥ Hog 
Ce 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 


without which none is genuine. . 


4” Sold Wholesale by the Propristors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
London ;.and Export Oilmen generally. ra S + 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hassatt says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 





ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 
SALMON, ODY, & CO.,, 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 

ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, | 
To his late Majesty William IV.,and to Her Ma ‘ 
TCS, i- |. belie .. ee 
&e., 292, STRAWD, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliner3 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families. 


JAY’? SS} 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 





£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
@ per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
. ? ticki; Gad Geka, : — 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





ADIES READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT. —A 

DOWNRIGHT BARGAIN.—RUSSIAN FAILURE.—In consequence of a 
large Russian firm being unable to meet their acceptances owing to the late 
startling depreciation of the paper rouble—formerly worth 4s. 2d., and now only 
1s. 10d.—the Empire Sewing Machine Company, of 147, Victoria-street, London, 
E.C., have been enabled to purchase for cash 1,000 first-class Sewing Machines at 
about one-fourth of their real value. This machine, is absolutely without a rival 
in the market. It is guaranteed to produce first-class workmanship at the rate of 


nearly 
A MARVEL! ’ 
1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in every respecly 


PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 


The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 
to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure early execution, orders, 
with P.O.O. for 27s. 6d., made re at General Post Office, to Mr. W. Sargent, 
Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, Londo 
E.C., should be sent in as soon as possible, since the demand for the Machine 
=e be - in nono ee stock on hand. 

.B.—The Machines wi orw: r return, carefull ked, to all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Addresses want be plainly weidun, anil any Machine 
mee oe merey * ae be eta sachenane. 

sidents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer's 
and the retailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
from the public pocket. 
To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, , as it 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruing to the owner for one 
week’s work will clear the expense originally incurred in purchasing it. 


(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, 


EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
147, QUEEN VIcTORIA-STREET, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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ELLIS RCPS HART or LCOS tn Al DacF LONDON.YY.C. CIRCULARS FREE. (sy al 
I I EI VI I I I 


AUGUST 3, 1878. 


PI OD INI ED TI NE OD | OF SP OI NO TONG 8 
eT PORRRRLOMELE XI LERADKATES DISEASE lee 


a! 


es 
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it 
=e > 
> P The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine ia use, 
Price 21s. 


ELLIS & Co., 
42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Two doors from Mudie's Library. 
| Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 












MAPLE & CO., 


145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE. 


MANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
[YANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 
[Uf ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 

[Jf ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 





WHE LARGEST STOCK of 
(HENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
RUSssiAn -TURKISH WAR. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 
VER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS 


received from Constantinople. These goods have been bought by agents 
especially despatched by Messrs. MAPLE and Co. for cash, are of great rarity, 
some being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years, 
The prices are pen, low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
curiosities.—145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, London. 


RECEIVED. 
LARGE CONSIGNMENTS, 
ONSISTING of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra 


Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna. 


HESE TURKEY CARPETS are indeed a very fine and 


choice lot, and the prices are wonderfully low—in fact, the cost of carpeting 
@ room with one of these would be very little more than with best Brussels, a large 
sized carpet costing only about 14 guineas. Messrs. MAPLE beg to state that they 
have never been able to offer such cheap goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs. MAPLE and Co. beg respectfully to state that this Department is 
now so organised that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any article that 
can possibly be required in furnishing at the same price if not less than any other 
house in England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


MAPLE & CO. 
JOHN GOSNELL, & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 








CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Strect, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 


{2 « son's 
GOMMIER 
FtAstique 
porate 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. : 
FY FAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S CARACAS COCO A— 


“A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 
** The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr. 





RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


*“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil." —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 5S. FRY & SONS. 





LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

® ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole 4 yt of the celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every ariicle prepared 
by them is teed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, 3.E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are nee requested to observe that each bottle pre 
pared by E, LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 


»»Hlizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 
Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERN The use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in ita effects, is hare 
avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fi 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage free. Double ditte 
Sls. 6d., 42s, and 52s, 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. Gd, 
postage free. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wurrte, Post Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are draws 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Any un- 


natural discharge from the skin is at all times disa; ble, but in hot 
weather it becomes irritating—sometimes offensive. Bad legs, old wounds, scrof: 
and scorbutic eruptions are cooled, soothed, and cured by Holloway's Ointment. 
It at once arrests all diseases of the surface by purifying and regulating the circa. 
lation in their neighbourhood, by giving energy to the nerves of the affected 
and by expelling all poisonous and noxious matters. It ejects the seeds of 
virulent eruptions and ulcerations, and thus confers no partial or temporary boon, 
but a complete and pene cure, By means of these remedies all sufferers mag 
aim at attaining health, and will invariably succeed, 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 








[HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery of a 

NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This — e aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


a LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and those in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating and 
xhilerating, which all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses at once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak part bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
_ for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is quite different to anything ever brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most uborate prepa- 
ra‘ion, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches Nervous Prostra‘ion—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakness of the Chest—Melancholy—Trembling of the 
Hands and Linbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 


** T have seen the effects of Lichig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in_their action. 
Thave also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solvtion draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 

** CHartes Locock, M.D.” 

In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, it applied as a lo‘ion to the place, causing the blood te flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two remedies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIGSYSIEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly supersecing the old system. 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 23s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buyin 
the larger quanti‘ics, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, wi 
printed directions for use. 





M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G HH. FSONZBS, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


ILL be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
eoverics and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk bein 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration o 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr, G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process, 








TESTIMONIAL. 

**My dear Sir, —Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication 
and articulation exccllent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den. 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

mea : : a G. og: baat aro 
‘ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” — 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND, 
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“ CLEANLINESS.” 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to 


burnished Steel 

without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. box t 

or 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W, 
CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. 
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AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the area and Sawyer’s Collo Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal 
phical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. : . . 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaGER. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression, 
For examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, 


Just published, eighty-nine representations of 

BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 
As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Retp, Esq., Keeper of tha 
Print-room, British Museum. 


Semi-Classic Equine Studies by LEonarnpo CATTERMOLE, including ‘* The Chariot 
Team,” ‘ Follow My Leader,” ** The Amazon,” ** Thunder and Lightning,” “ Stabla 
Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 


In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J, 


Poynter, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Etmorg, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 


Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors exe’ _ 
pressly for Autotype. i 


Catalogues on application, 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. B. Sawyer. 





STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY, 
In crown 8vo, pp. 785, price 7s. 64., cloth. The Fourth Edition. 


N ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DIC- 


TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Including a very Copious 
Selection of Scientific, Technical, and other Terms and Phrases. By the Rev. 
eg StormontH. The pronunciation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. PuEetps, 


and 


“‘This Dictionary is admirable. The etymological part especially is good 
nglish school, whether boys 


sound. . . . The work deserves a place in every 
or girls.” —Westminster Review, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





In crown 8yo, price 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


BLACKWOOD ’S 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


The New Volume, 


LUCRETIUS. By W. H. Mallock. 


Is published this day, 


The previous Volumes contain~ 


Homer’s Iliad—Homer’s Odyssey -Herodotus—Auschylus—Xeno< 
phon—Sophocles—Euripides—Aristophanes—Hesiod and Theognis 
—Lucian — Plato— Greek Anthology — Aristotle — Demosthenes — 
Thucydides. 


Cesar—Virgil—Horace—Cicero—Pliny’s Letters—Juvenal—Plautus 
— _Terence—Tacitus—Livy—Ovid—Catullus, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
To be had of all Booksellers. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


‘THE VIRGINIANS. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
London; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place, 
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New Novel by the Author of “ Phyllis.” Next week. 3 vols. 
Morty BAWN. By the Author of “Phyllis.” 


London: SMITH. ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 





‘A TALE OF PARIS LIFE. 
New Novel at all the Libraries. 
HE NABOB. By Atrnonse Daupet. Translated from 
the French by E. Craveguix. 3 vols. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 224, : 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Avevust. With Illus- 


trations by Gzorcr pu Mavrrer and Franx Dicksez. 
ConTENTS :— 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Ilustration.) Chap. XIX.— 
Sones or Love? XX.—An Unconscious Trial. XXI.—Searchings 
° ; 


MALAY LIFE IN THE PHILIPPINES, By W. G. Patorave, 

THE ORIGIN OF FRUITS. 

LESSING. 

ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY, No. XVIII. The First Edinburgh 
Reviewers. 


FOR PERCIVAL. (With an Tilustration.) Chap. XXXTX.—Short 
Reckonings make Long Friends. XL.—Bertie at the Organ. XLIL 
—Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


MPPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 291, 
Is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS. 


I. DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
II. THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
Ill. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY, 
IV. LAMBETH PALACE. 
V. MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
VI. THE BLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
VII. CATHERINE OF RUSSIA, 
VIII. THE CROWN AND THE ARMY, 
IX. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For August, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 
THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, By Miss Firorence NIGHTINGALE. 
LIBERTY IN GERMANY. By Leonarp Monteriore, 
SENIOR’S CONVERSATIONS. By M. E. Grant Durr, M.P. 
MALTA. By F. W. Rowse tt (late Special Commissioner). 
A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY ON RECENT ART. By W. H. Matzocr. 


THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
GREEK INSCRIPTIONS—Concluded. By C. 'T. Newron. 


THE “FRIENDS OF THE FOREIGNER” SEVENTY YEARS 
AGO. By E. D. J. Witson. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN;; a Reprty To Mrs. Orr, 
By Mrs. Fawcett. 


EARLY RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. By C. F. Keary. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVIVAL OF GREEK INDEPEN. 
DENCE, By the Right Hon. Lord Stratrorp pE Repciirre. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


CYPRUS. 
By R. HAMILTON LANG, late H.M. Consul for the Island of 
Cyprus. 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 


**A very interesting and useful account of his observations and experience. In- 
formation coming from so competent a source will be especially welcome at the 
present moment, and politicians, capitalists, and travellers will all find much tc 
interest them in Mr. Lang’s article.”—Times, July 30th. 


M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 226. 
FOR AUGUST. Price ls, 


—— 











CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters V., VI. 
HUEFFER’S TROUBADOURS. By Justin H. M‘Carrny. 
THE PLANTIN MUSEUM AT ANTWERP. By Wiitiam Biapszs, 
A CHARACTER. By Miss Moressy. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By the Right 
Hon. E. H. Knatcusuii-HuGEessen, M.P. 


IN THE TURKISH SERVICE. By M. Latne Meson. 

IMAGINARY PORTRAITS—THE CHILD IN THE HOUSE, 
By WattTeR H. PATER. 

AN HOUR ON THE CLIFF. 


CYPRUS. By R. Hamitron Lane, late H.M. Consul for the Island 
of Cyprus, 


OO 3S ASene 


- 





MACMILLAN and Co., London, 





13, Great Marinonoven Street. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


——~O--- . 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 
other Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire. By the late Nassau 
W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson, 3. vols. 8yo, 30s, 


** This book is one of permanent historical interest. It contains the opinions ot 
eminent men, given in the freedom of conversation, and afterwards carefully re- 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question. There is scarcely a page without 
some memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics, society, and litera- 
ture, are all discussed in turn, and there is no discussion which is unproductive of 
weighty thought or striking fact.’’—Atheneuwm. 


* The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, tine, and other persons 
of celebrity and eminence.’’—Saturday Review. 


MEMOIRS of Lady CHATTERTON ; with some Passages 
from Her Diary. By E. Heyrace Denine. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s, 
** The story of an interesting life.’’—Atheneum, 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Jonn Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written ond Edited by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranpotrn, Author of 
“ Gentianella,” “ Wild Hyacinth,” &. 3 vols. 


** A perfectly original and deeply interesting story.’’—Court Journal, 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Sutrtex Smirn, Author of 
** All for Herself.” &c, 3 vols. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Ourenant, Author 
of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &e. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s last novel has merits which will recommend it to the ge~cral 
ublic. A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its 
umour and the picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appre- 

ciated. There is not a character without individuality from one end of the book to 
the other.”’—Athenwwm. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. Linnaus Banks, 
Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘This book is written with power, and is a capital story, which we found it dif. 
cult to lay down.’’—Spectator, 


BROTHER GABRIEL. ee By i M. Beruam-Epwarps. 


Author of *‘ Kitty,” “ Bridget, 


* This — is a very good one, and decidedly worthy of the success it is sure to 
gain.”’—Post. 


THE BUBBLE. REPUTATION. By Karnarine Kina, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,’’ &c. 3 vols. [Neat week. 





THE 
IN: 3 OW) ee ee 
MELODIES. 


MARCUS WARD & GO.’S AUGUST LIST. 


THE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS. Illus. 


trated. Issued monthly. Permanent price, 2s. each complete. Undertaken 
in opposition to the “ Library ”’ system of half-guinea volumes. The tales will 
be selected for their healthy character and good tone. 


paewA by C. W. Barpsziey. Illustrated by E. Brain Leiautoy. Now 
ready. 


To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, costing 37. 2s. 6d., about half the 
cost of any other illustrated edition, 


The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS, In Half- 


crown (complete) Volumes. Clear type, well illustrated, and elegantly bound, 
The FAIR MAID OF PERTH, with 36 Illustrations (10 full-page). Now ready, 
The issue of the series in haif morocco extra, price 3s. 6d., has commenced, and 
WAVERLEY, IVANHOE, and KENILWOR are now ready, each complete in 
One Volume, 
In Monthly Parts, price ls. Part V. now ready, 


OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and Associations, 


Three Chromograph Views in each part, with riptive pee Part 
V. contains Views of Upper Lake, Ross Castle, and Tore Waterfall, Killarney, 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 
AMONG THE FLOWERS and other POEMS. By Francis 


W. Bovurpit1ox, 








MARCUS WARD and Co., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia, 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST.|TRUBNER & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, . 


— Oe ee 


SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. By Cravpr R. 
Coxprr, R.E. With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 


Author. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 
WORLD. 

“ A work which, appearing at the present time, may be said to have a political as 
well as an archwological historic interest. It not only contains the identification 
of venerable sites, but an extremely interesting account of the resources and oppor- 
tunities of the Holy Land.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of a 
great work; it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written, and 
it will always remain one of the most valuable contributions to the literature on 


saa SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“ There is an admirable summary of what may be regarded as the fixed and indis- 
putable data for determining the vexed problems relating to the holy sites. Of the 
ferlility end the resources of the country the author gives, in conclusion, highly 


et GLOBE. 

** While Lieut. Conder’s most interesting pages are not above the requirements 
of the general reader, plenty of matter will be found in them to gratify more exact- 
ing demands. The scholarly attainments of the author have enabled him to lend 
interest to many places and scenes which the ordinary writer would be apt to pass 
without more remark than the mention of their names. His descriptive powers are 
also far above the average. « « »« ‘Tent Work iu Palestine’ is a credit to all con. 
cerned in its production.” 


At all Booksellers, 


LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA, By An Emicranr 


Lavy, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


At all Booksellers, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By Aw Ovrsiprr. 8vo, 


price 6s, 





POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SALVIA RICHMOND. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
LOVE or LUCRE? By Roserr Brack. 8 vols., 


crown 8yv0, 


KREDA. By the Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 


3 vols., crown &vo, 


SECOND EDITION of FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 


* SEAFORTH.” 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

** Miss Montgomery’s charming novel. « . » From page to page life-like pic- 
tures are brought vividly before the reader, in turns pathetic, gloomy, gay. The 
story is charmingly fresh and attractive, and everywhere reveals remarkable powers 
of reflection and knowledge of human nature, and the interest is remarkably well 
gustained. There is always movement, and never hurry,” 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


Now ready at all Booksellers, crown 8vo. 6s. 


“CHERRY RIPE!” 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishors in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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Second Edition. Now at 1 vol. ai. 1 Vol post re ae being 7s, . 


MODERN INDIA and the 3; being es 
of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By Monier a ane Hon. 
LL.D. of the University of Calcutta ; Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society ; meas Professor of Sanskrit in University of 

ready, crown 8vo vit. 208, 10s. 6a. 
The HISTORY of D Review, 






Scientific, and Political. By James A nae, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrtster-at-Law. 

Now ready, 1 vol. ny 8v0, Pp IMAGINED cloth, 5s. 5 

MENTAL TRA LANDS. By © 14 

Henry WRiGHT. ae 

Now ready, 1 vol., pp. xx—606, super a sega 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 38s; morocco é 


A NARRATIVE OF THE TATE DR. CHARLES BEKE’S 


DISCOVERY of MOUNT SINAI in ARABIA and of 
MIDIAN. Edited by Mrs. Bexe. With Peete Map, Illustrations, and 
Geographical aa by J. Mixyz, F.G.S, 

crown 8vo, cloth, 


An ESSAY on the | e SYSTEMATIC TRAINING of the 


By Cuartes Henry Scuarsxe, M.D., Ph.D., F.C.P., &c. A Memo- © 
hs published on the occasion of the First Cen Centenary Festival of 
Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, With an Etching by Hubert Herkomer. 


For JULY—AUGUST, price 4s. 6d. 


The (NATIVE ARMY of INDIA. By Licut.-Gen. Sir 


GARNET Wore 


a ae NORTH AMERICAN aie. 
t 8vo, with 2 Language M 
The MODERN LANGUAGES of “the EAST INDIES. 


Accompanied by 2 Language Maps, Classified List of Languages and Dialects, e a 
and a List of Authorities for for each Language. By Ronert Cust. a 
(This will Jorm the Fourth Volume of Tritbner’s Oriental Series.) ag 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 368, handsomely bound in cloth, 


The HISTORY of INDIAN LITERATURE. By 
Atprecut WesBER. Translated from the German by Joun Many, MLA., and 
THEODOR rn Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author, 


w ready, crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


POLITICAL PRESENTMENTS. By WiLi1AmM FoRsTER. 
. CHECKS UPON Sere ete ae — 
Hy PHASES OF DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE 
3. THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Now ready, 1 vol. créwn 8vo, pp. 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. By 
Pursicus. (This forms the Ninth Volume of “ The English and Foreign — 
ee Library.’’) 4 

ow ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, pp xvi—428, cloth 16s. 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGES, WRITINGS, ® 


and RELIGION of the PARSIS. By Martin Have, *Ph.D., Professor of = 
pee Sanskrit and eR Tuobog at the University of Munich. Reognd, 


Edition. re ; 
ready, 1 vol. post + tee, pp. viii—176, cloth, ". ‘62. 


SCRIPTURAL TEXT'S from the BUDDHIST CAN ON; 
commonly known as DHAMMAPADA. Translated from the Chinese by s 
Beat, B.A., —— College, Cambridge. With accompanying Narratives, 

ow ready, royal 8vo, pp. viii—610, cloth 18s, 


The FINAL ‘PHILOSOPHY ;.or, System of Perfectible - 


Knowledge issuing from the Harmony of Science and Religion, By Cuare 
W. Suewps, D.D., Professor in Pring@ton College. J . 


Crown 8vo, pp. 300, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE and HABIT. _ By S. ‘Burier, Author of “Erewhon” 
and~*‘ The +. Haven.’ 
w ready, crown Bre > pp. vili—124, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Pamir 


PHOSPHOR, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth, 12s. 


HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN: a Manual for Students 


of Russian. Based on the Ollendor Miah System of Teaching Languages, and @ 

Adapted for Self-Instraction. By Henry Rion, Teacher of the Russian * 

Lanzuage, With an Introduction by W. R. S. Ratston, M.A. 
KEY to the ape et in the above, crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth 5s, 


t Svo, pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE “and NATIVE OPINION in INDIA; 


a Scries of Gleanings from the Notes of a Journalist in the Ycars 1870- 72, 
again in 1874. By James RoutTLEenGE. ae and | 
PREVENTION OF FAMINE IN INDTA. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with a Map; cloth, 12s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of 
the GODAVERY DISTRICT, in the Presidency of MADRAS. By Henry 
Morris, formerly of the Ma dras Civil Service. 


Shortly, 1 vol. post 8yo. 


SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. With a Com- 


méntary. ‘Tran dt y th e late Epwaht Witr1am Lane, Anthor of an 
oe ecEngitsh Lexicon,” &e. ANe ow Editio n, Revis« od, with an Introduce. 
ion on the History and Development of Islain, especia uly with referen 

Cc Cc Q 
India, mS Stan “a aay Poor. t oe “7 


7, l vol. post Svo, pp. xxii—234, cloth, 12s, 6 


ORIGINAL, LETTERS and PAPERS or tho lata 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. Seon Philological and Kin eul $ 
ee ae Visco np e€SS STRANGFORD, a 


n 8r0, pp. xvi—450, cloth, 10s. 


The EPOCH of the MAMMOTH, and the APPART- 


TION of MAN upon the EARTH. y Janis Cc. 8 
Author of “ The Recent Oricin of Man.’ whe, Se a 
“Sees et London: TRUBNER ; and Co., Ludgate Hill. a 
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